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THE FIRST PRAYBR IN THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, SEPT. 7, 1774. 


O the proposal that Congress the next day should be opened with prayer, Jay and Rutledge objected, on account 
‘% of the great diversity of religious sentiments. ‘‘{ am no bigot,’’ said Samuel Adams, the Congregationalist; 
**T can hear a prayer from a man of piety aud virtue, who is at the same time a friend to his country;’’ and on his 
nominations (Rev. Jacob) Duché, an Episcopal clergyman, was chozen for the service. Before the adjournment, Putnam’s 
express arrived with the report of a bloody attack on the people by the troops at Boston; of Connecticut as well as 
Massachusetts rising in arms. The next day muffled bells were tolled. At the opening of Congress Washington 
was present, standing in prayer, and Henry and Randolph and Lee and Jay and Rutledge and Gadsden; and by 
their side Presbyterians and Congregationalists, the Livingstons, Sherman, Samuel Adams, John Adams and others 
of New England who believed that a rude soldiery were then infesting the dwellings and taking the lives of their 


friends. When the Psalm for the day was read it seemed as if heaven itself was uttering its oracle, ‘‘O Lord, fight 





thou against them that fight against me. Let them that imagine mischief for me be as dust before the wind,” etc. 
After this the minister unexpectedly burst into an extempore prayer for America, for the Congress, for Massachusetts 
and especially for Boston, with the earnestness of the best divines of New Evgland.—Georye Bancroft, in his History 


of the United States. + 
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Religious Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 


etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





30STON AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MCALL Assoc. — 
Treasurer, Miss Edith Stearns, The Charlesgate, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populatious divided in religious sentiments, 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious litera- 
ture, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 
yet out of Sunday School. Will you hetp to save them? 
Send to Rey. Addison P. Foster, D.D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Koom 40, Boston, 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
improve the mora! ana social condition ofseamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and hoarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves 
sels; publishes the Suailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 

emittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, 


Treasurer. 





Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (e1ghi 
words to the !ine,, cost subscribers fifty cents each msertior. 
Additional lines ten cents each per tnsertion. 


House to Let. Eight rooms,in very center of Sonth- 
ampton, for the summer or longer, furnished or unfur- 
nished. Stable, garden, fruit, railroad, meadow and 
mountain views, avd best of running spring water. 
Favorable terms. Address F. EF. Judd, Southampton, 
Mass. 

Teacher. A graduate of Smith College desires a 
position to teach the elements of Economics and Soci- 
ology, or Greek, Latin and Mathematics, in a College 
Preparatory School, For qualitications and references 
address “A.B,” care Congregatronalist. 





oes Hotels and Travel. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 





GRAND TOUR 
JAPAN AND CHINA. 


The westward voyage will be via Honolulu. The 
tour through Japan will be mach more comprehensive 
than is usually made, and there will be longer sojourns 
at all the chief cities and points of interest. In China 
there will be visits to Moug-Kong, Macao, and the 
great city of Canten. 

In connection with the foregoing, and leaving Boston, 
Wednesday, August 14, a tour through the 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS, 
with visits to Honolulu, Hilo, the Volcano of Kilauea, ete, 
July Zand 16. Alaskaand Yellowstoce fark. 
July 14. Colorado, Utah and Yellowstone Park. 
September 3. Yellowstone Park and return, also 
Ye iowston-> Park, the Northwe-t aud C.-ifornia, 
«hroughout the Summer and Autumn, numer- 
ous short tor 3 ; 









rt 
pad ‘Tickets via the Boston 
Pain -l tunes; also, 
Steamship Tickets to al points. 





(Send for descriptive book, mentioning tour desired. 
BRAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


Novre.—Mr. LUTHER L, HOLDEN, who has traveled 
over the entire route and arranged the details of the 
tour, thus becoming thoroughly familiar with all the 
places to be visited, can be consulted at Messrs. Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb’s office dvily, between the hours of 
2 and 6 P.M., and will be glad to give any desired in- 


formation. 





DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
parlor,and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with 
baths, Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, 
Croquet, etc. Massage, electricity, all baths and all 
health appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. 
Send for iilustrated circular. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEw YORK. 


The most centrally located botel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its former capacity. The new I 
M is one of the finest specimens of Colonia 
Decoration in this country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 





PASSACONAWAY INN, 
YORK CLIFFS, MAINE. 
Now Open, ROMER GILLIS, Manager, 
Furnished Cottages to Rent. 
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The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS, PER YEAR IN ADVANOCR, 83.00. 
If PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, 85.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NBW, $10.00, 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


ADVERTISING KaTES,—Z5 Cents per agute line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; il} inches to the column 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded ponpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each Insertion, ret. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a Sena receipt is 
wanted a stamp should ve sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
mi to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 


n. 





W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 
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boots anda 
neat skirt 
edge ; 


the 







Bias 
Velveteen 

Skirt 
Bindings 
do not deface 
the shoes and 
give the most 
elegant finish to the skirt edge. 


A set of the''S. H. & M." miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H, & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York. 


“S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








lO GENTS 


WRISLEY'S 
(GUCUMBER COMPLEXION 
1OyN 
REFINES AND WHITENS THE SKIN 


If your dealer does not keep it a 
full size cake will be sent you post- 
paid on receipt of 6 twocent stamps. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturer high grade toilet 
soaps and Florentine perfumes. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, TEST IT. 
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EVENTIDE SERVICES. 
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No. 21,1 Am. 

No. 22,1 Am the B-ead of Life. 

No. 23, 1 Am the Light of the World. 
No. 24,1 Am the Good Shepherd. 


No. 25,1 Am the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. 

No. 26, | Am the Living One. 

No. 27, The Master and His Dis- 
ciples. 

No. 28, Whitsuntide. 

No. 29, Simon Peter. 

20 Other Services Reudy. 





100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 00 copies of one number, | cent each. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 
“ Self-culture,” ‘Consecration’ and ‘United 


Effort ” were the three mottoes for the coming year 
given by Rev. Mr. Harada, the president of the 
United Society in Japan, at the Japanese convention 
at Osaka. The growth during the past year has 
been encouraging, and seven denominations are 
represented in the societies now organized. 


Not less than 7,000 Endeavorers were present at 
the consecration meeting that closed the Birming- 
ham convention, the fifth and largest of Great Brit- 
ain’sconventions. The societies reported numbered 
2,555, an advance of 1,100 over last year. Among the 
denominations the Baptists ranked first, with 791 
societies, and the Congregationalists second, with 
733. It appeared that 5,789 members had passed 
from the associate to the active ranks and that 
6,784 active members had joined the church. 


The topics treated at the California convention, 
held at Sacramento, were grouped under the three 
heads, The Doors of the Past, The Doors of the 
Present and The Doors of the Future. Junior work 
was given a large place in the program and a 
rousing Junior convention was in progress during 
the sessions of the main convention. The interest 
in the werk of floating societies was deepened by 
the presence of twelve members of the society on 
board the Thetis, and by the statement that 605 
sailors had been converted at the five different sta- 
tions in the State where work is maintained. Much 
good was done during the convention by evangel- 
istic services in the Sunday schools and on the 
streets. 


With much effort the local union of San Diego, 
Cal., has succeeded in obtaining possession of the 
saloon that has in the past been one of the worst 
obstacles in the way of their work among the sail- 
ors. A reading-room and temporary home have 
been opened at the same place. The Endeavorers 
gave one hundred “ comfort” bags to the men on 
board the United States steamship Thetis when the 
vessel left. In the four months during which the 
society has been in existence a great change has 
been wrought among the men. At a farewell sery- 
ice held for them, as a sign of their appreciation, 
they made a gift of $150 in gold for the work of the 
floating society committee. 


For the days following the convention official ex- 
cursions have been arranged as follows for those 
that are able to prolong their stay: Tuesday, July 
16, excursions to Plymouth and Salem; Wednesday, 
July 17, to Lexington and Concord, with a special 
excursion to Concord by bicycle; Thursday, July 
18, to Portland, Me., where a rally will be held in 
Williston Church, to Old Orchard Beach and the 
White Mountains; also one to Williamstown, by 
way of the Hoosac Tunnel. Full information and 
tickets may be bad by applying at once to the chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. Charles E. Allen, 199 
Washington St., Boston, or at the ticket office in 
Mechanics’ Building as soon as delegates reach 
Boston. 





A GooD child is usually healthy, 4 and both con- 
ditions are developed by use of proper food. The 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the 
best infant’s food; so easily prepared that i:»proper 
feeding is inexcusable and unnecessary. 





Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8S. 

Established, 1855. 

3 EAST 14TH STREET, 





N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Bostoh, Mass : New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill; and Los Angeles, Cal.  100- paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL, 


OHIO, ORERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Open to all denominations. A large number of elec- 
tives. Also free privilege of college electives. Mu- 
sical Advantages unsurpassed. A sevarate three- 

ears’ English Course. Term opens September 18. 
Address E. I. BoSworTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 














MAINE. 
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Educational. 


MASSACH USETTS. 





_ Edue ational. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Yombines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and outdoor life. Laboratories. 

F. B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


Wellesley (Mas) Home Sehoot 


Massacnventts, Boston. 


CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC PRE- 
paratory School, 86 Beacon St., opposite Public 
Garden, Boston. Primary department for young boys. 
The 13th year opens Sept. 25. Address ALBERT HALE. 


Send oe "brief circular. 
Rev. Epw. A. BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HONE SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. ens September 19, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to sith and Wellesley 
Miss VRYLING WILDER BuFFuM, A. ., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for 
College. Intermediate, Academic and Special 
Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Boys. Fits for College. Fifteen home pupils. 
Fine, spacious buildings, gymnasium and bowling 
alley. New pupils received at any time. Circulars. 

I. N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with ogee plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1895. 
Address, Rev. WM. GALLA #HER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HIGHLAND IMILITARY ACADETY, 


Worcester, Mass. Begins 40th year, Sept. 11. 
Classical, Scientific, Business, Preparatory De mess 
ments. Gymnasium, Athletics Encouraged. Care 
ful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, DgEavn. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Four pears: courses 
in Civil, Mechanical. Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. New and extensive laboratories and 
workshops, evens equipped. Expenses low. 
For catalogue | * ormation address 

C, MENDENHALL, President. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 
6lst year begins Sept. 12, 1895. Best of home influ- 
ences. Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine 
Library, Laboratory, Observatory and Cabinets. 
Send for iliustrated prospectus to 


Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Buildings new, with every modern improvement of 
School-House, Dormitories, Dining Hall, Gymnasium 
and Infirmary, with trained nurse. Superior Play- 
grounds, with new, costly and best running track. 
62d year negine Ray 4, 1895, 

. W. ABERC ROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for zomfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 


skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. fi, fa95, Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL,. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
of house pupils — to re Address 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY, 
Home School for Girls. College P 
and other Courses. l7th year opens Sep 


e  mmatonded 
Miss H. E, DO NGLASS, Principal, 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. H. 8lst year opens Sept. llth. Pre- 
res both sexes for the best colleges. New build- 
ngs, three courses of stay delightful mountain 

scenery, pure air. Special advantages offered a 

limite: 

a@ year plan. 





‘number of deserving studeuts by the $100 
pond for catalo; 





CONNECTICUT. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. early. 


Apply 
MBs. and Miss CADY Principais. 





CONNECTICUT, WINDSOR. 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 

A Home School for Girls of all ages. Cer- 
tificate admits to four New England Colleges. An 
excellent corps of teachers, each a specialist in her 
own department. Terms #350 to $500. For circulars 





RE-OPENS SEPT. 8rd, 1895. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to Pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 
and zead. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest otder and includes valuable 
business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE 

is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadership and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 
Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements to attend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purpose constructed.” Office open 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 








RHODE ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bey. 

Steam heat and electrie light. Endowed, Twelve 

courses. $200a Pie Sept. 10. Write for illustrated 

catalogue. ). BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal, 
East Greenwich, RI. 





NEW YORK. 

















NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 


For Young Ladies. 46th year College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


. 





New YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





New YORK, AURORA 

WELLS COLLEG for the higher education of 
young women. The revised 

catalogue gives full information on requirements 

for admission, courses of study, fhe history, equip- 

ment and government of Wells College. 

WILLIAM E. WATERS, Pb. D., President, Aurora, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. Established 1876. 
Opens September 1s 


CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 











PEN NSY¥ LVAN TA. 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls, Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. Mth year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Departments. For illus. 
trated catalogue and references, address, 

Dr. and Mrs, JAMES R. DANFORTH. 








OHTO. 





OHI10, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


For Women. 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 








‘GS, A. M., Principal. 


. CUMMIN 


address Miss J. 8S. WILLIAMS, °Frincipal s 


Early application necessary for September, 1895. 





Church Equipment. _ 
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In connection with our we 
9 
bd 


wholesale business, 
are accustomed to — 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


at manufacturers’ prices, 
eT 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retai) CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


© 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


OOOO 


: 
: 
® 


CHURCH REMODELING. 

THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Charch Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. K. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him fo save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solictied, 


Ostermoor & Co., WFizsnets f* 








New York, N.Y, 








A.B. &E.L. SHAW 
Established 1780, 
Largest Manufacturers 2; 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Send Be: stamp for new 100-nag 


LIGHT 


The Creat 
CHURCH 
atent Reflectors 
lectric. give 


“Frink’s Paten 
softest, 


for Gas, Oil, or 

the must powerful 

cheapest, and best ight known 

for Churches, Stores, Banks, The- 

atres, = etc. New and el- 
ant designs. Send size of room, 





et cireular & estimate. A liberal 
discount jo jo churches & the trade 


Don't 
1.P. FINI. [NI si Parl Stay. Ye 


CHURCH BELLS sett 


MesHANE BELL. erate wae uD 


Buckeye Bell Foundry 


-W. vapdssce Co Go., Cincinnati, Ohi 


Seri and Ti > Church Bells & Chimes. 


— om mg Award at World's Fair. Gold M 
ter Exp’n, Price, verms, eto., mt oy 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. sga@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 
FAVORABLY KN 
rata sna, 
(nua 2 Y & CO, [EUBES, BES! 
¥ GENUINE 
WE T-TROY, N. Y.1BE((-METAL 
CHIMES. Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


Eatablished 1857. 




















‘Buy the Genuine | 


TRADE MAR K 


134/ROGERS BRos@! 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 
‘© 1847” is the guarantee. 








Makes. Home- life additionally sweet and happy.« 


ARE YOU ALSO ENJOYING IN YOUR 
HOMES THE APPETIZING 


MORAVIAN 
SUCAR CAKE? | Pcie ‘or 10 ets. 


THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, Publisher, Easton, Pa. 


Every one supplied 
with COMPREHENSIVE 
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S the din of crackers and cannon dies 
A away and the fireworks fade it may 
be well to remember again that it 
was Independence Day which we have been 
celebrating, and that there are declarations 
and attainments of independence which are 
needed yet by all of us. If we are the 
slaves of any evil habit the pyrotechnics will 
be far more personally appropriate when we 
have learned to overcome its power. If we 
are under the control of prejudice which 
will not let us see any good qualities in 
those whom we dislike, or in systems of 
thought or practice with which we do not 
agree, self congratulation will be most in 
order when we have broadened our horizon 
and learned the true perspective of dislike 
and charity. Old wars and victories in 
this fighting world of ours are but incen- 
tives to new efforts for a higher end. Bun- 
ker Hill and Yorktown are gone by, but they 
were only steps in the progress which has 
led us to the difficulties and the opportuni- 
ties of today. For us both personally and as 
a nation that celebration of the past which 
does not take account of the needs and op- 
portunities of the present is mere empty 
boasting. The domestic enemies of the 
republic, the corrupters of its politics, the 
misleaders of its youth, the selfish follow- 
ers of their own idle pleasure, can take part 
in the glorification of effort and self-denial 
in which they had no part. But the new 
declaration of independence, new for every 
man, and ever renewed, calls for the same 
qualities and efforts which made the Rev- 
olution possible, 





The death of Professor Huxley has re- 
moved the third of the quartet of scientists 
whose names always will be associated with 
the exposition of the doctrine of evolution, 
Darwin and Tyndall already having passed 
away, and Spenceralone surviving. Huxley, 
however, has lived to see the doctrine 
accepted, so far as nature and the brute 
creation are concerned, by most of those 
who at first denied it. But the inability 
of its adherents to bridge the gap be- 
tween man and other animals and to prove 
that human beings have been evolved from 
brutes has remained conspicuous, Of course 
this may yet be demonstrated but it never 
has been. Within the field with which he 
was so familiar, Professor Huxley was a 
wonderfully gifted and fascinating teacher. 
He possessed a rare power of lucid and ef- 
fective statement and was eminent for his 
success as an instructor and lecturer before 
working people. But when he undertook 
to deal with religious themes he soon lost 
his poise, became controversial and some- 
what vituperative, and did his opinions and 
his reputation more harm than good. He 
was a great student and teacher in his own 
specialty but not a well-rounded man or al- 
ways a wise guide. 


Aside from the great Endeavor conven- 
tion, the summer is already more than ordi- 
narily full with meetings present and 
prospective. This week we report the 
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Oberlin Institute of Sociology and next 
week we shall expect tidings of the School 
of the Kingdom, in session at Grinnell, Io., 
with the School of Applied Ethics to follow 
speedily at Plymouth, Mass. The Cleve- 
land School of Theology is starting hope- 
fully, and ministers from this section as 
well as those who live near Cleveland 
are availing themselves of its rare privi- 
leges. While Dr. Fairbairn is the chief 
attraction, the men associated with him 
on the teaching staff represent the best 
phases of modern scholarship. The North- 
field season is fully inaugurated, several 
hundred college boys having assembled 
there last week for their annual convoca- 
tion. The Chautauqua schools, too, will 
soon be under way. Certainly one who 
wants any particular form of intellectual or 
spiritual exercise has a wide range of choice 
this summer. 


Those who occupy prominent places must 
expect to have the public curiosity busy 
itself with their affairs, and sometimes to 
be the victims of the caterers of well-spiced 
gossip. Rev. Dr. John Hall of New York, 
in a letter to the Tribune of that city, tells 
the public some of his experiences. He is 
the pastor of a wealthy church, and his in- 
come is reported as equaling that of the 
President of the United States. He now 
and then gets a large wedding fee, and it is 
stated that in six months he has ‘‘ pocketed ”’ 
fully $30,000 from that source of income! 
He is the pastor of some multi-millionaires 
and is himself a millionaire! In consequence 
of these reports he is constantly receiving 
begging letters from people at home and 
abroad. We do not wonder that he adds: 
‘Ig it out of place to say that the diffusion 
of such ‘news’ is not favorable to religion? 
And if religion is weakened, morality goes 
down, and with the decline of morality a 
community suffers in many ways.’’ The 
fact, we suppose, is that reports of this sort 
are partly due to the natural habit of ex- 
aggerative guessing which so many people 
have acquired, and partly to the desire of 
some men who hate Christianity to turn 
everything in its disfavor to account. It is 
a fact, we are sorry to say, that in some 
quarters less careful consideration and ex- 
amination are given to items of news which 
reflect discredit upon Christianity than to 
those of any other class. 








A PATRIOTIO ASSURANCE. 

What other country than our own is there 
in which so many of the most able and 
conscientious citizens are earnestly studying 
the great social and political questions of 
the age with the purpose of promoting the 
public welfare? Great Britain isin advance 
of us in important particulars—for instance, 
in the development of municipal govern- 
ment, Other nations also may be our supe- 
riors at present in certain respects, But in 
no one of them all does there seem to be 
so widespread, zealous and practical a study 
of vital public questions on so large a scale 
as within our own borders. 
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During the past fortnight scores, not to 
say hundreds, of Commencement and other 
collegiate addresses have been delivered 
among us. They have been uttered by men 
chosen for conceded knowledge and high 
character. They have embodied the best 
wisdom of these best minds. They have 
been addressed largely to young men or 
women graduates of school or college, but 
they have reached a larger audience, one 
numbered by millions. Almost without ex- 
ception, they have dealt in a broad, whole- 
some, enlightening, patriotic spirit with 
themes of the most fundamental conse- 
quence to the State. 

The day of buncombe among us is nearly 
if not,altogether past. Fewif any of these 
many addresses have failed to illustrate a 
simple and becoming seriousness in both 
conception and form, They have been, and 
have deserved to be, impressive. They are 
exerting a positive, powerful influence for 
good. When such a man as Mr, Justice 
Brown or President Angell or President 
Tucker delivers a Commencement address, 
the world listens and learns and goes away 
to reflect and to act. 

Taking all this general enforcement of 
fundamental moral and economic truth in 
connection with all the special study de- 
voted to separate problems, all the practical 
applications to real life of methods wrought 
out first in theory, all the individual or 
combined antagonisms, now so common 
and efficient, to established abuses, and all 
the evident and growing enthusiasms for 
better things in college, church and state, 
it is plain that cheering progress is being 
made. In spite of all which still is dis- 
couraging and even threatening in our na- 
tional condition, the national anniversary 
this year finds us in more hopeful and 
promising circumstances than ever before. 

It is clear now that patriotism is mighty 
among us. It is settled that the corrupt 
forces in our society are to be exposed and 
fought until they are rendered harmless. 
It has already come to pass that the na- 
tion’s best men and women, inspired by 
mutual loyalty, by the lessons of our history 
and by faith in God, are banded together to 
save and purify our country and in sufficient 
numbers and with adequate enthusiasm to 
insure the desired result. 


- — 


THE BUGBEAR OF THEOLOGY. 


The editor of the New York Weekly Wit- 
ness, upon being asked by a reader, ‘* What 
were the seven points of Calvinism?” re- 
plies, editorially, ‘‘We do not know. We 
have never made a study of theology asa 
science and never intend to do so, We 
think that we have something better to 
do.” That the editor should be impatient 
with the class of readers which sends him 
questions which they might find an answer 
for in any good dictionary or encyclopedia 
we can quite understand, but his affectation 
of ignorance is quite as amusing as the re- 
ality would be blameworthy in one occu- 
pying his position as a religious authority 
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for the readers of a great newspaper. The 
opinions of a man too ignorant to know 
that the points of Calvinism were five, 
and what they were, would hardly be worthy 
of respect upon any point of modern his- 
tory. It is contempt for dogmatic theology 
which he is expressing, and in this he isa 
representative of many Christians who are 
not otherwise unintelligent. Scientific the- 
ology is their bugbear. Creeds are their 
execration. They seem to think that the 
teaching of Christ can be shielded from 
attack by abdicating, in regard to it, the 
functions of clear thinking. 

Scientific theology is theology stated with 
system and within the limitations of exact 
knowledge. Creeds are clear statements of 
ordered belief. That men should object to 
a particular system, or discard a special 
creed, on the ground that it is false, illogi- 
cal, or misleading, or even that it is incom- 
plete, we can understand, but the hatred of 
clear thinking, logical statement and exact 
knowledge seems to us unworthy of a body 
one of whose foremost thinkers urged upon 
its members to ‘‘ Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good,’’ and warned his favor- 
ite pupil to avoid “foolish and unlearned 
questions.’’ In fact, discussions of the sub- 
stance of faith either must be logical and 
founded upon exact knowledge of the facts, 
and therefore scientific, or they are sure to 
be illogical, unlearned and therefore, by 
implication, foolish. The only alternatives 
for the church are those of scientific study 
of Christ’s teachings in their relations and 
implications, or an abdication of the in- 
tellect in consideration of the thoughts of 
Christ. 

No one would be disposed to deny that 
the theologians are themselves to blame for 
much of the contempt into which their sci- 
ence has fallen. They have made theology 
a deductive science and have too often 
placed their own assumptions at the begin- 
ning of the deductive process—to the pro- 
digious confusion of results, Their creeds 
and systems have been wise beyond what 
is written, pressing in with self-confident 
statement where their authority is reticent. 
They have disfigured their work by doing it 
in a bitter and polemic spirit. They have 
approached the sacred places with armed 
hand and booted heel instead of the humil- 
ity which would have been becoming. 
Most frequently they have failed, perhaps, 
in using the Oriental poetry of the Bible as 
if it were the hard prose of a modern treatise 
upon criminal law. But, with all their 
faults, they have given us the best thought 
we have upon the intellectual side of Chris- 
tianity, and no man can despise them with- 
out writing himself down an ignoramus, 

We are glad to believe that, with other 
passing prejudices, we are almost at the end 
of this foolish popular outcry against theol- 
ogy and creeds. Every generation must 
study the records afresh for its own satis- 
faction, and is likely, if it be an active and 
intellectual generation, to express its con- 
clusions inits own creeds. This isa healthy 
and necessary process at which no one 
should feel alarmed, The gold that goes 
into the crucible always comes out gold. 
But this is a very different thing from the 
contempt of theology, which, if it had its 
way, could only result in a blind and igno- 
rant superstition or an illogical and bewil- 
dering confusion of private opinions. The 
theologians are not the masters of the 
church, but they are its valued servants. 
They cannot change the foundations upon 
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which our faith is built, but they do help 
us to understand and appreciate them at 
their true value. It will be a sad day for 
the churches when they say good-by to 
exact and ordered thinking in regard to the 
facts and implications of the faith. 

THE NEW YALE. 

The transformation of the old Yale into 
the new impresses even comparatively re- 
cent graduates, Dear as was the old brick 
row of buildings, soon to vanish entirely, 
the stately quadrangle with its many outly- 
ing structures is far more worthy of the 
institution and already is beginning to be 
cherished with equally tender meinories. 
The greater scope and value of the modern 
instruction, the superior symmetry of the 
culture inculcated, the thousands of stu- 
dents where only a quarter of a century ago 
there were but hundreds—these are only 
some of the more noticeable features of the 
new Yale. 

The new form of Commencement, as illus- 
trated last week, wins general approval. 
No longer a somewhat tedious exhibition 
of a few more or less reluctant students, the 
occasion serves appropriately as an oppor- 
tunity for the address by the president, 
formerly crowded into an alumni meeting, 
and for announcements of university honors 
as well as for the usual conferring of de- 
grees. It is to be hoped that the fine ode 
by Mr. Stedman, set to music so felicitously 
by Professor Parker, will be repeated annu- 
ally. The appearance of the corporation in 
cap, gown and hood caused some qui !t 
amusement but is not inappropriate. With 
slight improvements, which experience will 
indicate, the exercises easily may become 
almost ideal. 

Best of all, the new Yale still is the old 
Yale in that which has made Yale great. 
There is the same democratic tone, the same 
mutual loyalty, the same hearty enthusiasm 
for the institution, the same dependence 
upon practical thoroughness in work, the 
same wholesome ring of manliness, and the 
same evidence of spontaneous, genuine rev- 
erence for Christianity which always have 
blended so impressively into that indefin- 
able yet real ‘‘ Yale spirit’’ so often com- 
mented upon even by those who are not her 
sons. Noble progress is evident in all our 
institutions of learning, and no Yale man 
would undervalue any other. But his own 
loyalty to his alma mater never had more 
justification than today. The old Yale was 
great and good. The new Yale is greater 
and better. 


—_— a 


THE SPIRIT AND THE FORM OF 
SERVIOE, 

It was a fair charge fifty years ago against 
most of our churches that too little atten- 
tion was bestowed upon Christian activities. 
The Sunday school, the prayer meeting and 
more or less effort for missions, chiefly for- 
eign, engrossed almost the whole of it. 
Now the pendulum has swung far in the 
other direction. It is beginning to be as- 
serted occasionally that some churches are 
so devoted to multiplying their methods of 
philanthropic effort that they do not devote 
enough heed to the distinctively spiritual 
portion of their work. There may be force 
in this charge in individual instances but 
we do not believe it true as yet to any large 
degree. Nevertheless it indicates an actual 
danger. 

Not every church ought to be, or can be, 
a fully developed institutional church, al- 
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though every church can, and ought to, do 
its work systematically. But the distinc- 
tion should be borne in mind which exists 
between church work and merely philan- 
thropic. Some philanthropic work, valua- 
ble and even vitally important in itself, is 
not properly work to be done by a church, 
unless in exceptional circumstances. Should 
not a Christian church favor whatever is of 
real benefit to men? Certainly. Ought it 
not then to support and even engage in 
every form of good work as far as possi- 
ble? This does not necessarily follow. The 
Christian church exists fora particular pur- 
pose—the conversion and spiritual training 
of the world. So far as philanthropic, or 
even merely public-spirited, effort promotes 
this special and characteristic purpose, it 
may be entered into rightly and wisely, if 
the conditions exist which render it practi- 
cable. Otherwise it inevitably subtracts 
something from the energy which ought to 
be accomplishing definite, direct spiritual 
results, 

It is possible to organize so many depart- 
ments of activity in connection with a 
church, so many classes of one or another 
sort, so many benevolent schemes, that the 
church is practically forced to scatter its 
fire too widely. It is possible to depend 
too much upon the influence of such things 
to attract the negligent and equally possible 
to become unable, because of them, to give 
proper spiritual service to the negligent, if 
they have been attracted. The final test of 
an institutional, or any other, church lies 
in the question, What sort of Christians is 
it making? It is not enough to gather in a 
large audience of miscellaneous persons, 
although this is desirable. Nor isit enough 
to induce many of them to join the church, 
although this, too, is important. They 
must be nurtured inthe spiritual life. They 
must be trained, not merely in self-sacrific- 
ing philanthropy, but also and especially in 
penitent, prayerful, studious, practical, per- 
sonal religion. 

Some eminent philanthropists have acted 
as if, in order to make the world what it 
should be, it only were necessary to accom- 
plish the particular reform with which they 
were identified. But it is far more impor- 
tant to lead men heartily to Jesus Christ. 
Induce one to become a loyal promoter of 
temperance, for instance, and you have 
done much. But he has not necessarily 
repented and become a child of God. Per- 
suade one to become a genuine Christian 
and you have gone to the root of the matter. 
Henceforth he will favor every reform which 
seems to him vitally connected with the 
spiritual welfare of humanity. 

If it be asserted, as it may be with too 
much truth, that professors of Christianity 
are not therefore and always in sympathy 
with true reforms, the answer is simply that 
so far as they are real Christians they are in 
sympathy with whatever Christ seems to 
them to desire. They are not yet as fully 
developed, as intelligent and enlightened 
Christians as they ought to be. But the 
root of the matter is in them and it can be 
cultivated. The church, perhaps for the 
very reason that it is busy about so many 
other things, has not yet done its whole and 
proper duty by them. It has not imparted 
to them enough of the Master’s spirit. 

We have had no particular church in 
mind in what has been said. Nor would 
we apologize in the least for the neglect 
of duty to the community which too many 
churches exhibit. We only wish to em- 
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phasize this fact, which cannot be enforced 
too often or too earnestly, that the most 
useful church is the most consecrated. No 
amount or variety of external, formal activ- 
ity, however admirable in itself, can supply 
the lack of spirituality.’ A church alive 
with the influence of the Holy Spirit never 
fails to impress and bless the population 
around it, no matter what its methods of 
service, 


-—— 2 --- --- — 


OOURTESY AS A OHRISTIAN DUTY. 


The apostle’s command, ‘‘ Be courteous,”’ 
does not always receive the sort of heed 
which it merits. Too often courtesy is con- 
sidered a minor matter, provided one is 
sound in religious faith, and in some sense 
this view is correct. Yet courtesy is an im- 
portant feature of true piety. The ordinary 
intercourse of daily life reveals the quality 
of piety better than professions or what 
may be called parade occasions, and unless 
it be ruled by courtesy there is grave reason 
to doubt whether the piety claimed be gen- 
uine. Discourtesy, especially when habit- 
ual, reveals selfishness and this is the deadly 
foe of true religion. 

Christian courtesy and the politeness 
which society demands in conduct resem- 
ble each other in appearance but differ radi- 
cally. The former springs from the heart, 
is based upon love and the golden rule and 
is purposeful imitation of Jesus, The lat- 
ter is comparatively superficial and formal, 
is cultivated lest one become unpopular or, 
at best, because of one’s sense of propriety, 
and has in it no element of consecration. 
The one has its sources in a heavenly spirit, 
the other in an earthly. The one endures, 
the other cannot be depended upon. 

Courtesy calls for great self-control and 
often involves a difficult restraint of one’s 
turbulent spirit, a real victory after a hard 
battle within. Its field of contest is the very 
field where lies the center of the fight between 
good and evil, the heart. A heartless cour- 
tesy always rings hollow and seldom deceives 
by its outward fairness. It shows itself in 
little, common matters as truly as in the 
more striking. The home pre-eminently is 
the sphere for its exhibition. Let no one 
regard it as atrifle. It is a feature of relig- 
ious duty. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
National Finance. 

Approximately, though not exactly speak- 
ing, the receipts of the United States for 
the fiscal year 1894-95, which ended June 
29, were $312,500,000, and the expenditures 
were $356,000,000, or a deficit of about $43,- 
500,000, which, with the deficit of $69,000,- 
000 for the year 1893-94, gives a total of 
$112,500,000 as the amount of discrepancy 
between national revenue and national ex- 
pense since July 1, 1893. Noris the outlook 

* for the next year much better, as the deticit 
for the first six months of the calendar year 
1895 is $16,750,000, though Secretary Carlisle 
is on record as predicting that the surplus 
for the same period would not be less than 
$11,000,000. Obviously, such defiance of 
all sane principles of administration cannot 
continue much longer. Either the present 
revenue laws must produce results more 
like those prophesied for them, or the com- 
ing Congress must adjust expenditure to 
the present income or devise new sources of 
income either from imports or internal rev- 
enue. 

The last payment of gold by the Mor- 
gan-Rothschild syndicate to the national 
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Treasury has been made, though not due 
until October. This has again brought the 
gold reserve well above the $100,000,000 line, 
and now speculation is rife as to whether 
the syndicate is legally as well as morally 
bound to continue until October to pro- 
tect the Treasury against the dire results 
that would follow the resumption of the 
exportation of gold. How vast and real a 
service has been done for the nation by this 
syndicate is well set forth in a special arti- 
cle in the July Review of Reviews. 

The action of the Kentucky Democratic 
Convention, though not entirely free from 
peculiar and objectionable features, is, on 
the whole, favorable to the cause of sound 
finance, and is generally interpreted as a 
substantial victory for Mr. Cleveland and 
Mr. Carlisle, and a decided rebuff to the sil- 
ver party in the South. 

The Sunday Law Enforced in New York City. 

For the past two Sundays the law of the 
State regulating the conduct of saloons and 
other places where liquor is retailed has 
been enforced in the metropolis in a way 
that no previous administration has suc- 
ceeded in maintaining, and but one—-that 
of Mayor Hewitt—even begun to enforce. 
This change of attitude toward a hitherto 
favored class of lawbreakers is due simply 
to the determination of Mr. Roosevelt and 
his colleagues on the Board of Police Com- 
missioners that there shall be no differenti- 
ation between laws by men charged with 
the execution of all laws. If a large frac 
tion of the population of the city desire to 
buy liquor on Sunday, they must induce the 
State legislature to give them the legal 
right todo so, Until that consent has been 
won, Mr. Roosevelt does not propose to be 
an anarchist or permit his subordinates to 
countenance anarchy or profit pecuniarily by 
any collusion with lawbreakers. The record 
made by the police on June 23 and 30 
shows what can be done by men who know 
that they have behind and above tLem in- 
corruptible men, who have no political or 
personal entanglements with the vicious. 
It stops forever the cry that it is impossible 
to enforce a Sunday law. To be sure, this 
rigorous action of the police commissioners 
and police is not to be permitted to continue 
if certain elements can preventit. Men who 
believe thoroughly in honest municipal 
government and who did their utmost to 
elect Mayor Strong are equally devoted to 
personal habits which they consider de- 
mand Sunday traffic in liquor, and these 
men, allied with the corruptand vicious, will 
do all they can to force Mayor Strong to 
call off his police commissioners, or, if he 
refuses, to see to it that a mayor is elected 
who does believe in laxer Sunday laws ora 
lax administration of those that do exist. 
Indeed, they already have begun to assail 
Mayor Strong. 

International Temperance Reform. 

A fitting prelude to the great Christian 
Endeavor rally next week has been the 
presence in Boston, from June 26 to July 2, 
of the International Supreme Lodge of 
Good Templars, which has been hand- 
somely entertained by the Massachusetts 
lodge. Delegates from India, Africa, Aus- 
tralia and nearly every country in Europe 
have been present. This fraternity origi- 
nated in New York in 1851 and at the open- 
ing of the Rebellion numbered twenty- 
eight lodges, only fifteen of which survived 
the war, but its advancement sizce 1870 
has been exceedingly rapid. During that 
year the good work was extended to Great 
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Britain by Joseph Malins, and thence to 
other parts of the world until the total 
membership now exceeds 500,000. It ad- 
ministers a pledge of lifelong abstinence 
from intoxicating beverages, and the pledge 
for children includes, also, the use of to- 
bacco and the habits of profanity and gam- 
bling. The juvenile branch was formed in 
1868, and its membership in the United 
Kingdom alone exceeds 100,000. A marked 
feature of the order is its educational work. 
A three years’ course of study is outlined 
and diplomas conferred upon all who pass 
the examination. The historical, medical, 
scientific, moral and economic phases of 
the liquor question are studied from text- 
books specially prepared by temperance 
experts. The first class graduated at Des 
Moines, Io., two years ago, The present 
class of 95 numbered forty-one. The social 
features of the convention included a banquet 
in Copley fall, with addresses by Governor 
Greenhalge, Hon. Neal Dow and others; and 
on Sunday not a few of the pulpits of the 
city were occupied by men who set forth 
the arguments of experience and Scripture 
respecting the foolishness and wickedness 
of intemperance. 

Electricity as a Motive Power. 

With electric railroads gridironing cities, 
suburbs and the more rural parts of the 
country, compelling railroads using steam 
to reduce local rates and seriously crippling 
their earning power; with bicycles in turn 
competing with both the old and the new, 
lessening the income of livery men, rail- 
roads and physicians and restoring the in- 
come and prestige of the country inn- 
keeper, we who live today cannot truth- 
fully say that we live in a day of stagnation. 
In view of which facts it is not surprising 
to read of the experiments which the rail- 
roads are making with electricity. To be 
sure, they are handicapped, as are all who 
now use the mysterious force, by the crudity 
of the methods employed to convert it and 
apply it, methods that entail great waste; 
but, notwithstanding, they are pressing 
ahead, and to the New York and New 
Haven Railroad must be given the credit of 
the first experiment in New England on 
any large scale. During the past week trial 
trips on the Nantasket branch of what was 
formerly the Old Colony system have proved 
beyond cavil the availability of electricity, 
generated at a power house and distributed 
by wires and fed to heavy motors placed 
under passenger coaches and freight cars, as 
a force for whirling along at a very rapid 
rate the thousands of passengers and the 
tons of freight which go down to Boston’s 
favorite South Shore resort. Given perma- 
nent success, mechanical and financial, here 
it will not be long before the same road and 
its rivals will be equipping in like manner 
other branch lines where the local traffic 
warrants the expenditure, 


The New British Ministry. 

Lord Salisbury has consented to form a 
temporary or dissolution ministry which 
will administer imperial affairs until the 
people have been heard from, and there is 
but little doubt respecting the coming ver- 
dict at the polls. Despair and apathy mark 
the acts and words of the Liberal leaders, 
Even Mr. Gladstone refused to utter a rally- 
ing cry that might galvanize the’ party 
into life. Labouchere cynically writes Lord 
Rosebery’s epitaph as ‘‘an admirable Mas- 
ter of Iorse,’’ and the attitude of the Non- 
conformists is well reflected in our letter 
from London. The acceptance of places in 
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a Salisbury cabinet by Liberal Unionists 
like the Duke of Devonsbire and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and several otber lesser known 
Unionists marks the formal union of forces 
hitherto only informally allied, and is a fact 
of great significance to the future of British 
politics and history. 

This alliance of Tories and Liberals on the 
one hand, and the disintegration within the 
Liberal ranks and the emergence of the 
Labor party on the other hand, seem to 
presage a new alignment of forces ere the 
new century dawns and under different 
party names. How far and how long the 
Unionist alliance can go or can last is a 
problem. There are men in the new party 
who believe just as heartily in disestablish- 
ment as they disbelieve in home rule for 
Ireland. There are also men in it who hate 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s schemes for 
social amelioration quite as ardently as he 
likes them. The political future of Ireland 
is not bright. Dissensions at home, apathy 
in England and America and the lack of 
leaders like Parnell and Gladstone have 
forced the home rule issue far into the 
background. Of course dynamite, the boy- 
cott and parliamentary obstruction can 
soon make it live again. 

Conjecture is rife as to the future atti- 
tude of Great Britain toward bimetallism, 
and as to her diplomacy in general. Lord 
Rosebery has not held his own with other 
European diplomats. Much is expected by 
the colonies from the advent of Mr. Cham- 
berlain to the post of Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. He has always had a large and 
definite ideal of colonial expansion and stood 
for closer relations between the mother coun- 
try and her children, Although not made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Balfour’s 
well-known advocacy of international bi- 
metallism and the leanings of several of his 
colleagues in the same direction cannot but 
make the new ministry more favorable to 
the scheme of an international conference 
and agreement. 

The Wrestle of Diplomats in the Orient. 

It was frankly confessed by British and 
German journals that if Russia had induced 
China to place a loan of $80,000,000 in 
France, guaranteed to the latter by Russia, 
then British and German diplomats had 
been sadly worsted. Although reports re- 
specting this loan still conflict, it would 
seem as if Great Britain and Germany had 
roused themselves at the last moment and 
induced China to withdraw from such a 
manifest giving over of her destiny to Rus- 
sia. Conscious, perhaps, of her defeat just 
when she felt securest, Russia is growling 
now with unusual vigor, and 80,000 men 
are said to be massed at Vladivostock ready 
to set forth for Japan. Japan is preparing 
for the probable conflict, rehabilitating its 
own navy and that captured from China, 
strengthening its land fortifications, and 
restraining as best it can the indignation 
of its people. As time goes on it seems 
more and more reasonable to believe that 
Japan and Great Britain have asecret un- 
derstanding which, in certain contingencies, 
will give Russia yet another check. Itisa 
game of vast proportions and significance 
which is being played now in the distant 
Orient. 

‘ NOTES. 

Boston, on July 1, began city housekeeping 
with a new charter, many new officials, a re- 
organized department of charities and correc- 
tions from which much is expected in the way 
of reform, and with a mayor whose appoint- 
ments and record thus far have given evidence 
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of an ideal somewhat commensurate with the 
honor and responsibility of the office, unusu- 
ally responsible under the new charter with 
its centralization of aathority. 

Anthony Comstock did a telling piece of 
work on the 25th in seizing 100,000 lottery 
tickets and 100,000 circulars which it is said 
were being made by the American Banknote 
Company, New York city, for the Supple- 
mentary Royal Havana Lottery Company. 

The decision by Judge Brown in the United 
States District Court, denying the application 
of F. B. Noyes of The Washington Star that 
Charles A. Dana of the New York Sun be 
ordered to answer to an indictment for libel 
found in the District of Columbia, is her- 
alded with much enthusiasm by secular jour- 
nalists as a victory of great importance, set- 
tling for all time the principle that an editor 
sued for libel can only be. prosecuted and 
tried by a court whose territorial authority 
includes the place of publication of the al- 
leged offending paper, or, in other words, that 
an editor of a Boston paper is not liable in 
California courts for alleged injury to the 
reputation of a San Francisco citizen. 

The festivities at the opening of the Kiel 
canal seem to have done more to cause war 
than foster peace. Bismarck is angry because 
he was not credited with a sufficient share of 
the honor of originating and making the canal. 
The behavior of the French admiral and 
his subordinates and the popular expressions 
in Paris have led Germany to cast aside all 
pretensions of consideration and announce 
the intention of the Government to make the 
approaching anniversary of the victory over 
the French at Sedan a great national cele- 
bration. Russia, too, is about to insist on the 
neutrality of the canal, and deny and contest 
Germany’s right to control it. 

The United States Government and our 
leading railway systems lave had adequate 
representation at the International Railway 
Congress held in London during the past 
week. They have had such recognition from 
officials and the press as the vast interests 
they represent deserve. It is a wholesome 
sign when men engaged in this vital public 
service get together for the comparison of 
methods and the development of professional 
pride and dignity. 

While the Armenian cause awaits the tardy 
action of the Porte and the patient discipline 
of the joint Powers revolution rages among 
the subjects of Turkey in Macedonia, where 
injustice also has become chronic and unbear- 
able, and there is the possibility at any time 
of the Eastern question being re-opened there 
by the collision of Bulgarian sympathizers 
with Macedonian sufferers and the soldiers of 


the sultan. 
peepee haa 


IN BRIEF. 


We commend particularly to the army of 
young people passing at this time from school 
to college or from college to active life Mr. 
Van Dyke’s helpful sermon in this issue on 
the Real Life and the Sentimental Life. 


Just as our pilgrims are returning from 
Europe The Evangelist’s Presbyterian pilgrims 
and church music tourists set forth, one 
hundred and eight in number. Among them 
are at least two Congregationalists — Prof, 
Waldo Pratt of Hartford Seminary and Rev. 
R. W. Brokaw of Springfield. 


We publish on page 35 the program of the 
Congregational rally to be held in Tent 
Williston on Boston Common, Thursday 
P.M., July 11, in connection with the Chris- 
tian Endeavor gathering. It certainly is 
highly attractive and the occasion cannot fail 
to draw a crowd and inspire everybody pres- 
ent. 


It is a fact of much significance that the 
language used by the plenipotentiaries of 
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Japan and China throughout all the recent 
negotiations was English. Mr. Gladstone 
when in Germany attending the opening of 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal said that the most 
significant fact he noted was the general use 
of English by the Germans he met. 


At the time of the recent gatherings of the 
Theosophists in this city, we pointed out that 
the Mahatmas were not conserving harmony 
among the disciples. It seems now that an- 
other distinguished convert has relapsed into 
skepticism. Prof. Elliott Coues of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is reported as saying that the- 
osophy “is a yile, wicked humbug.” 


Chicago people are highly pleased with the 
choice of Dr. Johnson as one of the delegation 
to visit our missions in Japan. He is aman 
who can be trusted to get at the facts, to be 
sympathetic with natives as well as with 
the missionaries and to see what, if any, 
changes are needed in our evangelistic work 
in that country. The New England Church 
has generously granted him leave of absence 
for the trip, and is thus adding to its long line 
of gifts to the missionary cause. The delega- 
tion will probably leave this country in Sep- 
tember. 


The Outlook, apropos of the appeal of the 
League of Catholic Unity, which we discussed 
week before last, calls attention effectively to 
the fact that “historically the unity of the 
church has been founded on loyalty to Jesus 
Christ’ and nothing else, and that this loy- 
alty made the church one before a bishop ever 
had been appointed or a creed formulated. 
The Christian Work, referring to the same sub- 
ject, calls upon the Episcopalians to define 
precisely and unequivocally what they mean 
by the “historic episcopate.’”’ Neither paper 
affords the Leaguers much encouragement. 


Formerly when people spoke of Dr. Walker 
everybody knew at once that it was the Hart- 
ford preacher to whom reference was made. 
But when his son Williston became a Doctor 
of Philosophy it was easy to confuse them, 
and now that Amherst has conferred the 
Doctorate of Divinity upon the latter, we 
shall all have to be quite specific in our 
language. The long list of degrees conferred - 
this year contains none that is more worthily 
bestowed than this, which Professor Walker 
by his thorough and brilliant work in the field 
of church history has fairly and fully won. 


The recent Presbyterian General Assembly, 
with a rush and a swirl, passed a resolution 
which, if resolutions counted, would make it 
unlawful for any Presbyterian church to use 
individual communion cups. The Interior re- 
bels: “It looks to us that this is interfering 
in a matter which is the business of nobody 
but those immediately concerned. In the 
church which we attend there are fifteen com- 
munion cups used, because that many are 
necessary to prevent useless delay in the 
service. If for reasons satisfactory to a local 
church the number were indefinitely increased, 
whose business would it be but that of the 
church itself?” That is good sense and ex- 
cellent independency. 


The death of Phillip Phillips takes from the 
world one who made musical gifts serve God 
and fellowmen wondrously. He, and men 
like him, illustrated perfectly the fact which 
Rev. E. N. Packard, D. D., set before the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Convention last 
week, that the Christian religion is unique in 
its effect upon and co-partnership with music. 
“Where the true doctrine of God is lost 
we have dreary croonings and inharmonious 
grunts and groans, or shrill cries, but no mu- 
sic.” Luther and Calvin, when they came on 
the scenes, stimulated the church to renewed 
use of melody and harmony in accompanying 
religious devotion, and in these latter days 
song and prayer are twin pillars in the temple 
of worship. 
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The streets and shops of Boston are rapidly 
assuming a festive appearance with the Y. P. 
S. C. E. decorations. The superintendent of 
the Public Garden has devoted the large bed 
around the Washington monument to floral 
designs in which the letters C. E. are con- 
spicuously outlined. Many of the windows 
in the retail shopping district are gay with 
red and white streamers and Endeavor flags. 
Pins and badges adorn the ties and waists of 
the throng of young people whose expectant 
faces are enough to stir the enthusiasm of the 
most confirmed pessimist. From Mayor Cur- 
tis down to the young bootblack, whose busi- 
ness stand flies the Endeavor colors, every- 
body seems bent on extending a royal wel- 
come. 





If Great Britain refuses to do justice to 
Oliver Cromwell, let New England not be 
equally ungrateful. The New England Maga- 
zine does well to insist that one of the three 
great monuments Boston needs and must erect 

. some day is.a Puritan monument. Tobesure, 
“Men might hold controversy as to whether 
Oliver Cromwell or John Calvin should be 
the dominating figure” in it, but, as Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale pointed out in 1869, Crom- 
well “ was the friend of New England and the 
friend of her rulers. They loved him, they 
believed in him, they honored him.” It is 
estimated that $16,000,000 in dividends were 
paid in Boston to New England people on 
July 1. Much of it will be spent foolishly 
and selfishly. Would that some of it could 
flow in the channel indicated above. 





There seems to be no doubt that Lord Rose- 
bery’s downfall was largely due to his suc- 
cesses on the turf. The element in British 
public life which their papers call the ‘* Non- 
conformist conscience” certainly prefers a 
serious-minded leader to one who rests under 
the suspicion of frivolity, and the contrast be- 
tween the moral earnestness of Gladstone and 
the sportsmanship of his successor has chilled 
evidently the enthusiasm of a large part of 
the Liberal party. Among the politicians 
Rosebery has for years been considered the 
coming man in the Liberal party, and there 
was little criticism when he was selected to 
take the place which Gladstone was forced to 
abandon. Tried in the place of responsibility 
before the people, however, he has failed to 
show that magnetism and inspire that loyalty 
which is essential te the existence and main- 
tenance of a homogeneous and enthusiastic 


party. 





STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR. 

Ministers’ Meeting Under Novel Circumstances. 

Last Monday, in accordance with previ- 
ous arrangements, the Congregational min- 
isters met for their regular exercises on 
board the Whaleback en route for Milwau- 
‘kee. The company very kindly gave passes 
to all who were willing to accept them and, 
in their generosity, included pastors’ wives. 
A serious accident Saturday, when the boat 
made her first trip for the season, undoubt- 
edly prevented some from being with us 
and, as the disabled engines could not be 
used, the time necessary for the trip was 
considerably prolonged. The paper was on 
Inspiration as Taught by St. Paul in His 
Epistles, It was written by Prof. R. R. 
Loyd of the Pacific Theological Seminary. 
Arguing on purely philological grounds, his 
conclusions were not entirely in accord with 
those ordinarily held. Still they aid not 
diverge very widely from those which are 
called orthodoxy, but the divergence was 
wide enough to make the discussion of the 
paper and its conclusions rather lively. On 
the return trip the brethren talked over Dr. 
Marcus Whitman, preparatory to speaking 
about him Sunday, June 30. It was fortu- 
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nate for those among us who want fresh 
and authoritative information that Dr. 
Nixon’s story of how Dr. Whitman saved 
Oregon had just left the press and was on 
the steamer for sale. 


Rev. H.T. Sell and the Auburn Park Church. 

Mr. Sell has finally concluded that he will 
close his labors at Auburn Park Aug. 1. 
He is really the first and only pastor the 
church has had. During his three years of 
service, ninety-three persons have been 
added to its membership, the audience-room 
doubled in size, refitted and refurnished, 
and the Sunday school more than quad- 
rupled. Any church in want of an able, 
energetic, untiring pastor will do well to 
correspond with Mr. Sell. He leaves bis 
work to the great regret of his people and 
his ministerial brethren. 


Heroism in Common Life. 

A few days ago Mr. C. B. Birch, employed 
in the barns of the West Side City Railway 
to receive the fares collected by the con- 
ductors, was surprised at his work by two 
or more would-be robbers, who demanded 
that he throw up his hands or die. He did 
not throw up his hands, but, while striving 
to get hold of a pistol for his defense, re- 
ceived shots which soon proved fatal. To 
the question of his wife why he had not 
sought to save himself, he simply replied 
that he was doing his duty—protectinug his 
rights and those of the company. It was 
due to his fidelity that the robbers secured 
less than $200 in place of the more than 
$3,000 they evidently expected to get. The 
railway managers have offered a large re- 
ward for the arrest and conviction of the 
murderers, but thus far no clew to them 
has been found. 


New Departures. 

The first is in church work. Instead of 
selling its valuable property at Wabash Ave- 
nue and 14th Street, our Methodist brethren 
have decided to deed it to their city mis- 
sionary and church extension society, ex- 
pend money enough on the building to put 
it in good order and make it attractive and 
then to keep it open as an institutional and 
evangelistic center every night in the week. 
The church has been stranded by removals, 
but it still stands in the center of a thickly 
populated district, among people who need 
the gospel. We shall watch the effort to 
maintain religious services here with great 
interest. We believe the effort will be suc- 
cessful and will make it clear that what the 
people want is the gospel itself rather than 
so many baits to attract them to places 
where they may sometimes hear it. 

Another departure is in educational work. 
Last year in five of our high schools oppor- 
tunity was given to form classes of pupils 
desiring to enter upon a six-year course 
preparatory to entering college. Arrange- 
ments were also made to allow those who 
were looking forward to this course to be- 
gin the study of Latin while in the seventh 
grade of the grammar school. The experi- 
ment has been successful. At any rate it 
has shown that there are large numbers of 
pupils in our public schools who are anx- 
ious to prepare for college and who need 
just such opportunities as have been offered 
them in order to make it possible for them 
to obtain a liberal education. Next year it 
is thought, more than five preparatory 
schools will be opened. The public exer- 
cises of these schools, held together in the 
Hyde Park division, were remarkably inter- 
esting. 


From lowa. 

Another illustration of the power of Con- 
gregationalism to act as a solvent of the 
sects has just been furnished by the organ- 
ization of a church at Popejoy. Preaching 
services have been held here at different 
times, but with little apparent result. Sun- 
day had become a day for games and carous- 
als. Calling in the aid of State Evangelist 
Packard, the better people in the town 
united in a series of very successful gospel 
meetings. Then they formed a Congrega- 
tional church, in the conviction that in no 
other could they all be satisfied. The re- 
sult of the meetings has been to change the 
character of the place. Sunday has become 
a day of rest and worship. A committee 
has been appointed to secure means for a 
building and provide for the support of a 
pastor. As the first and only church in the 
place its growth can hardly fail to be rapid, 

Chicago, June 29. FRANKLIN, 


FROM LONDON. 
John Bull Apathetic. 

A curious apathy seems to be stealing 
over the nation. Whether, as some seri- 
ously suggest, this is part of a universal 
fin de siecle exhaustion, or whether, as Mr. 
Stead avers, it is simply that John Bull 
wants a snooze and means to have it, there 
is now considerable indifference to public 
questions and political movements, Cer- 
tainly the political outlook is not such as 
to inspire enthusiasm, It is as though 
some malign influence were holding back 
the chariot of reform until people are be- 
ginning to despair of progressing quicker 
than at a snail’s pace. The prevalent leth- 
argy is probably but the calm before the 
storm of a general election. That that 
election will go in their favor Conserva- 
tives are unanimously agreed, whilst few 
Liberals, after recent by-elections, are san- 
guine enough to hope for a renewal of the 
Rosebery administration. The Liberal party 
languishes for want of an inspiring leader 
and a rallying cry that shall cause the 
ranks to close up. It must be confessed 
that the Earl of Rosebery, with his insom- 
nia, which all deplore, his internment in 
the gilded chamber, which is inevitable, 
and his fondness for the race course, which 
seems incurable, is not proving an ideal 
premier. The humorous suggestion that 
Mr. Gladstone, by way of a holiday, should 
for a time relieve his successor of the 
duties of the premiership is a painful re- 
minder of the greatness of the leader we 
have lost. For Lord Rosebery to persist in 
alienating Nonconformist support by his 
patronage of the turf is, to say the least, 
bad tactics, when, according to The Daily 
Chronicle, his party is ‘‘in a state of col- 
lapse, of anemic nervelessness.’’ Keligious 
dissenters, who are the backbone of the 
Liberal party, were disposed at first to over- 
look a failing which they thought would 
soon cease to be, but in winning the Derby 
a second time our sporting premier has still 
further reduced his prospect of winning 
the general election. The first on the race 
course to congratulate the head of the Brit- 
ish Government on his success was the 
Prince of Wales, who for the purpose of 
attending the Ascot races hired a mansion 
at Windsor, whence on the principal race 
days the royal cortége, consisting of eight 
carriages each drawn by four handsome bay 
horses, and preceded by the master of the 
buckhounds and other officials, proceeded 
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to the race course. When the princes and 
leaders of the people are the chief sup 
porters of the greatest betting institution 
in the land, what wonder that the vice 
is rapidly spreading and working fearful 
havoc ? 

Humanitarian Legislation. 

If the factory bill introduced by the pres- 
ent administration becomes law at least one 
piece of useful work will have been accom- 
plished, The measure has passed second 
reading, and, being a noncontentious bill, 
instead of being discussed by the whole 
house in committee is being considered 
clause by clause by one of the ‘* grand com- 
mittees’’ instituted by Mr. Gladstone for 
the devolution of the business of Parlia- 
ment, The bill marks a farther advance 
along the line of the beneficent legislation 
which the late Earl Shaftesbury was 80 as- 
siduous in promoting. Among its provis- 
ions are: each worker to have a minimum 
breathing space of 240 and during overtime 
400 cubic feet; movable fire escapes to 
be attached to factories; workshops to be 
warmed to a minimum temperature of sixty 
degrees, adapted from an act in force in 
Ohio; an annual return to be made of fac- 
tory employés; workroom doors not to be 
fastened outside, and where more than ten 
people are employed doors to open out- 
wards, The Government desire to bring 
laundries and docks under the operation of 
the factory acts and underground bakeries 
are prohibited. Workers injured or killed 
by employers’ infringement of the factory 
laws will be entitled to £100 compensation. 
The existing prohibition of children clean- 
ing machinery in motion is extended to 
‘‘young persons,”’ i. e., those under eight- 
een. The fiercest battles have raged round 
the questions of the protection and restric- 
tion of hours of labor of young persons and 
women, These in the textile trades are al- 
ready forbidden to work overtime, their 
legal week being fifty six and one-half hours, 
but in a large number of non-textile trades, 
in which their legal week is sixty hours, 
overtime is permitted on forty-eight days in 
the year. The new bill absolutely prohib- 
its overtime for boys and girls under eight- 
een, and raises the age for night work in 
certain trades from thirteen to fourteen, 
whilst the days on which women may work 
overtime is reduced to thirty days, and in 
the fish curing, fruit-preserving and con- 
densed milk trades from ninety six to sixty 
days. The special provisions in ‘favor of 
women met with opposition from champi- 
ons of sex equality like Mr. Walter Mc- 
Laren, but for whom women would have 
been prohibited from cleaning machinery in 
motion. But level-headed women, such as 
Mrs. Sidney Webb, heartily welcome the 
clauses designed to protect their sex. The 
bill is making very slow progress in com- 
mittee, for, as the Daily Graphic remarks, 
the average M. P. is so mentally corrupted 
by the atmosphere of the House of Com- 
mons that even in the comparative seclusion 
of a committee room he cannot drop the 
fatal habit of speech-making. 

Our American Visitors. 

London just now is literally teeming with 
visitors from the States. Among our guests 
is a group of American millionaires, includ- 
ing Mr. C. P. Huntington, Mr. Havemeyer 
and Mr, Cramp. Other well-known Amer- 
icans in London are Mr. Richard Croker, 
Mr. Hugh J. Grant, ex-mayor of New York, 
Mr. Burke Cocbrane and Mr. and Mrs. 
Potter Palmer. Every steamer that comes 
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across the Atlantic is packed with passen- 
gers, indeed, a friend who has rashly ven- 
tured into your country finds it extremely 
difficult to get home again. Some 200 
American white ribbon women, with their 
colossal petition, have stormed the metrop- 
olis and with their sisters from all parts of 
the United Kingdom have taken possession 
of our biggest halls, including the Albert, 
which holds 10,000 people. Members of The 
Congregationalist Oriental party, which sepa- 
rated at Paris, also have arrived in London. 
The tour seems to have been even more sat- 
isfactory and enjoyable than had been an- 
ticipated. Dr. Dunning, who himself looks 
in the best of health, reports ‘‘all well and 
happy.’’ He, with Mr. Whittemore, is 
spending a few days in London, making ar- 
rangements for The Congreyationalist party 
to Europe next summer, in which much in- 
terest is taken in this country. Words of 
welcome have already been spoken by lead- 
ing journals and influential Congregation- 
alists, including Dr. Mackennal and Dr. 
Barrett. Mr. Whittemore bas spent a week 
in Holland, making plans that will enable 
the party to enjoy special facilities for 
sight-seeing out of the beaten track, Mr. 
Mearns, the alert secretary of the London 
Congregational Union, promptly secured 
Dr. Dunning to preach on Sunday, June 23, 
in London. 

The Congregationalist in Britain. 

Your American readers may be interested 
to know that The Congregationalist is highly 
esteemed by its readers in Britain. Many 
appreciative testimonies have spontaneously 
proceeded from eminent divines and able 
journalists on this side. One copy of the 
paper usually does duty for several readers, 
whilst its pages are closely scanned by re- 
ligious journalists, with scissors and paste 
besidethem. The Congregationalist is quoted 
by the British press certainly as much as, if 
not more than, any other American period- 
ical, One new journal has paid it the com- 
pliment of imitating its typography. Amer- 
ican journals such as The Congregationalist 
are in some respects at once the envy and 
the despair of British editors. For some 
reason not easy to understand it is an axiom 
of the profession on this side that no re- 
ligious weekly must be priced at more than 
one penny (two cents), and, as Dr. Nicoll 
recently remarked through your pages, the 
abiding difficulty of an English editor is to 
produce a high class paper which can be 
profitably sold at this low figure. That ap- 
preciation of The Congregationalist is not 
confined to the stern sex is shown by the 
remark of the wife of an eminent Scottish 
D.D., whose name is very familiar to your 
readers, that ‘tit is the best paper that 
comes into this house.”” Thus The Congre 
gationalist is one link in the chain which 
binds together the New World and the Old. 

June 19. ALBION. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
Farewell to Rev. W. Douglas Mackenzie. 

The appointment of, Mr. Mackenzie, Morn- 
ingside, Edinburgh, to the chair of system- 
atic theology in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary is a distinct loss to Congregation- 
alism in Scotland. It is admitted that he 
has filled a large place in the doings of the 
Congregational Union for the last twelve 
years. The young and progressive party in 
the church have looked to him as their 
tried and trusted leader, and in the judg- 
ment of ministers and laymen he has been 
regarded as an eminently wise advocate of 
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all that tended to advance Congregational- 
ism in this country. Mr. Mackenzie is a 
man in his prime, of good presence and 
attractive appearance, gifted with an ex- 
cellent voice and delivery as a public 
speaker, and more than usually able in 
conducting business and in the manage- 
ment of affairs. 

At the last meeting of the Congregational 
Union, when negotiations with the Evan- 
gelical Union Church came up for discus- 
sion, Dr. John Hunter, who is a master in 
the pulpit, gracefully vacated the chair and 
made way for Mr. Mackenzie, whose apti- 
tude as an ecclesiastical manager and leader 
was thus fitly acknowledged. Mr. Macken- 
zie was among the last students who sat 
under Dr, Lindsay Alexander. He has oc- 
cupied important offices in the Congrega- 
tional body, first at Montrose and subse- 
quently at Morningside, Edinburgh, where 
he has built up from a comparatively small 
membership a strong and prosperous con- 
gregation. His father was for some time 
British consul in South Africa, and this 
accounts partly for Mr. Mackenzie’s mis 
sionary sympathies and catholic outlook. 
In acknowledging the gifts that were pre- 
sented to him at a banquet held in his 
honor in Dundee, Mr. Mackenzie remarked 
that Congregationalism in Scotland was 
worthy of the best service any man could 
render to it. In going to Chicago, he said, 
one of the great attractions of it to him was 
just that it would put him in a position in 
which he could give his whole heart and 
soul to the work of preparing men for the 
ministry. That was the one thing that was 
drawing him to America. At present Mr. 
Mackenzie is studying in Germany under 
Herrmann, and is acquainting himself more 
particularly with the latest phases of the 
Ritschlian school. The fruit of these and 
earlier studies will be apparent afterwards. 
So far as published writing goes, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie is to be judged by promise rather 
than by actual performance. But lately a 
series of vigorous and timely papers on 
Gambling from his pen was reprinted from 
the pages of the Contemporary, and his ad- 
dress as chairman of the Congregational 
Union on The Risen Christ the Actual 
Ruler of the Church, which has reached 
a third edition, is marked by freshness of 
statement and tolerance and independence 
of view. We join with Mr. Mackenzie's 
numerous friends in wishing that his ap- 
pointment may prove successful and bene- 
ficial, and we can assure our readers that 
the authorities in the seminary at Chicago 
are carrying off a prize. 

The General Assemblies. 

Our annual ecclesiastical parliaments, 
after sitting and deliberating for twelve 
days, came to a close last week. These 
assemblies are the most characteristic em- 
bodiment we have of our historic and reli- 
gious life, and for the time being the eyes 
of all Scotland are turned to their debates 
and doings. To the mere spectator the 
procession of the Lord High Commissioner, 
the queen’s representative, as he goes from 
his residence at Holyrood Castle, the Holy- 
rood of Queen Mary, to the meeting place 
of the Established Church assembly is the 
event of greatest interest. This year the 
Marquis of Breadalbane again performed 
the duties of the royal commissioner, and 
along with Lady Breadalbane dispensed a 
lavish amount of hospitality, enjoyed by 
members of all denominations and by per- 
sons of more or less distinction. The Free 
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Church commences its proceedings with less 
of ceremonial and without the blare of 
trumpets and the prancing of horses, 

Dr. Donald Macleod, the genial moder- 
ator of the Established Church, was on the 
pleasantest terms with everybody, and de- 
livered an address at the close of the as- 
sembly which some admired for its soul 
and others for its common sense. On the 
question of disestablishment he was, of 
course, uncompromising, but by no means 
so provocative in style as Dr. Story in his 
recent sermon, entitled Unity not Union, 
and in his speeches, which again revealed 
his scorn for all negotiations with dissent- 
ing brethren. Dr. Story heads a party 
which when disestablishment comes will 
be found sitting apart and exalted on 
thrones of its own. The Free Church mod- 
erator, Dr. J. Hood Wilson, opened the 
proceedings of the assembly with an earnest 
and practical address on the need and im- 
portance of the home mission activities of 
the church, and in particular his appeal for 
more money to carry on work in the miners’ 
districts of the country met with an immedi- 
ate and liberal response. 

It is noteworthy that in both assemblies, 
year by year, new speakers come to the 
front and the leaders are cordial in recog- 
nizing them. Indeed, Principal Rainy, in 
concluding his speech on Disestablishment, 
expressly called on the younger men, who 
have the future before them, to come for- 
ward and take up the burden which rightly 
belongs to them. Church leaders are after 
all human and liable to weariness and dis- 
appointment. There are few who, like Prof. 
John Stuart Blackie, carry about with them 
the secret of perpetual youth. Itis undeni- 
able that in these yearly assemblies we 
have gathered the flower of our nationality 
and much of what is best, ablest and most 
influential in the life, thought and religion 
of Scotland. 

Prof. G. A. Smith on Religion and Morals. 

The report on the state of religion and 
morals in this country, as presented to the 
Free Church Assembly, gave rise to one or 
two speeches of exceptional interest. Pro- 
fessor Smith, in referring to the diminu- 
tion of drunkenness and immorality men- 
tioned in the report and to the widespread 
interest in athletics, boldly argued for a 
direct connection between the two, and 
maintained that whatever took men away 
from vicious haunts to the open air was a 
benefit. In this way he claimed that the 
present fondness for athletics had its healthy 
and hopeful side, and that football and other 
open air exercises, when kept in reasonable 
limits, should be regarded as friendly allies 
to a country’s religion and morals. 

On another aspect of his subject Professor 
Smith was refreshing. He mentioned his 
last year’s holiday in the Scottish High- 
lands, and his opportunities of observation 
in quarters where the recent ultra-orthodox 
Scottish movement from the Free Church 
has been making itself felt and causing 
trouble. In conversation with a Highland 
‘lady ’’ who was engaged in cutting rushes, 
Dr. Smith asked why she had left the Free 
Church and joined the Secessionists. ‘ O, 
it was the fault of the professors, They 
were teaching that we were all descended 
from tadpoles.’’ Then, with a flourish of 
her hook, she added, ‘I wish I had one of 
them here!’’ Professor Smith took the 
hint and walked smartly off down the vil- 
lage. All sections of the house enjoyed this 
sally, 
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On another evening Professor Smith passed 
from this humorous vein in bringing for- 
ward a motion on the subject of the Arme- 
nian atrocities. In arguing for the appoint- 
ment of a European official to carry out 
reforms he was able again to speak from 
personal observation and travel in the East, 
and impressed the house by his earnest and 
eloquent appeal. Professors weighted with 
sufficient learning and scholarship are not 
uncommon, but men with Professor Smith’s 
‘enthusiasm of humanity”? are somewhat 
rare, 

‘*lan Maclaren.”’ 

Rev. John Watson of Liverpool, better 
known as ‘‘Ian Maclaren,’’ came down to 
address the Free Church Assembly, and his 
plea for the spiritual work of the ministry 
was listened to with eager interest by avery 
large audience. Mr. Watson speaks with 
the accent of culture, and poured witty and 
wholesome ridicule on the way in which 
ministers allow themselves to be saddled 
with numberless small engagements and 
harassed by details of petty parish or- 
ganization and worthless correspondence, 
Mr. Fritterday came in for humorous and 
perhaps somewhat exaggerative treatment, 
but, on the whole, it was well to have the 
spiritual ends of the ministry singled out 
for emphasis and concentration. Towards 
the end of an extremely clever and well- 
spoken address Mr. Watson urged that it 
was time now to pass from apologetics and 
to be direct and earnest with the proclama- 
tion of Christ. The day, he said, of winning 
battles by the method of forming men into 
squares, as at Waterloo, has passed. ‘So it 
was time now for the army of Christian 
preachers to advance to the charge and to 
win men, not by marshaled arguments, but 
by the direct and unhesitating preaching of 
the evangel. 

Certainly this line of argument is worthy 
of being followed out. In thus pointing his 
appeal Mr. Watson did good service, while, 
at the same time, he made cordial acknowl- 
edgment of the value of the services ren- 
dered by Christian apologists, and singled 
out for special mention the writings of 
Prof. A. B. Bruce. 

Glasgow, June 14. Ww. M. R. 





OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Dr. Max Nordau, in the July Forum, says: 
*T could cite dozens of cases from the c1rim- 
inal records of the past few years where thieves, 
house-breakers and murderers indicated that 


‘the primal conception of their misdeeds arose 


from their perusal of sensational novels in 
which malefactors were exalted and their 
heroic deeds expatiated upon with enthusi- 
asm. ... Degenerative art and literature are 
from beginning to end but the rehabilitation of 
all that civilization up to this time has stamped 
as injurious and vicious. . . . Inthe day when 
newspapers no longer consider it a duty to 
advertise the cripples and clowns of art and 
literature, the influence of degenerate produc- 
tions will be greatly arrested. ... To leave 
degenerates and the hysterical to themselves, 
to tell the masses nothing of their insanity, or 
else strip them of their prestige of progress, 
genius and acute modernity, appears to me 
the most promising method by which society 
is to defend itself against degenerative sug- 
gestions.” 

Charles Dudley Warner indulges in some 
mild satire in the July Harper's. “The 
Daughters of the Revolution do well. The 
Colonial Dames do well. But neither reaches 
to, an original, exclusive and permanent dis- 
tinction. The next step must be taken and 
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that will be by the organization of the Society 
of Aboriginal Dames.” 

Are we to have muzzlea universities as well 
as a muzzled press? City and State knows 
and tells of three professors in American uni- 
versities who either have left or are about to 
leave the institutions in which they have 
taught because plutocrats and monopolists 
have protested against the continuance of 
their relations with universities to which 
these rich men have given or may give large 
sums of money. 

The editor of The Occident in an open letter to 
Prof. Charles A. Briggs, pleads: ‘‘ Should per- 
sonal conscience still urge you to‘ hold out’ 
against the conscience of the church ex- 
pressed over and over again, should the grief 
and shame brought upon the host of Union’s 
sons, together with the inability on your part 
of ever again lifting up her fallen standard as 
a leader—if these considerations have no 
weight with you, then what think you of a 
great church, with such mighty interests as 
the Presbyterian, in the throes of fratricidal 
conflict, a conflict which has lasted almost as 
long asthe War of the Rebellion? Thechurch, 
in her numbers and wisdom and authority, 
has decided against you. Your duty is clear. 
Throw the responsibility of any error upon 
the church and go forth in the name of the 
Lord to another part of his vineyard.” 


ABROAD. 


The Christian Patriot (Madras), an organ of 
the native Christians of India, says its ear is 
pained and its heart sick ‘‘ with the continual 
din of the loud and proud outcry, ‘ Christ 
and not Christianity,’ made equally by the 
Brahmo and the Christian agnostic. ... The 
subjective, living, divinizing Christ shall 
never be produced in the minds of men unless 
the objective, historical Christ of the New 
Testament is cordially and earnestly received. 
However eloquently Babu Keshav Chandra 
Sen eulogized Jesus Christ and however loud 
was his pretension to love and follow him he 
failed to derive any moral benefit from him; 
he experienced no change of heart—a change 
that every babe in the gospel of Christ experi- 
ences. ...If any living Christianity exists 
at present, whether in India or in Europe, it 
survives wholly among those earnest and 
loyal Christians to whom the person and 
words of Christ are equally precious. Christ 
cannot exist as a moral power in the world 
independently of Christianity.” 

The London Chronicle, the morning of 
the day the British House of Commons 
rejected the proposition to honor Crom- 
well, said: ‘*To allow Cromwell, the very 
greatest of all English rulers, to be the one 
governor of England unhonored by a statue, 
would be a national disgrace. We cannot 
allow Irish feeling—natural as it is—to over- 
rule the sentiment which proclaims Oliver 
Cromwell the typical English ‘hero as mon- 
arch.’ As for the Unionist party, their oppo- 
sition to the honoring of the great Unionist 
statesman and the great author of the forward 
policy in foreign affairs, is—well, let us say, 
worthy of this very contemptible faction.” 
The day after this’ it said: ‘‘ Cromwell made, 
as Elizabeth made, as William III. made, as 
Pitt made, the blunder of ruling Ireland 
solely from the point of view of the ‘ pre- 
dominant partner.’ The result has been that 
‘the incompatibles,’ as Matthew Arnold 
termed the two countries, have been as far 
apart morally and emotionally as they were 
near each other physically. How useless and 
vain does this effort seem in the light of to- 
day’s deep feeling. No genuine union is pos- 
sible on these lines; that is the lesson for 
England. But Ireland must learn, too, that 
if she is to be an equal partner in a great and 
real union she must respect English senti- 
ment as England must respect hers, And the 
sentiment of England for a great movement, 
and for the striking personalities who em- 
body that movement, is a fact which nothing 
can conjure out of existence.” 





The Civic 


The national problem, which was wrought 
out to its grand issue through the sacrifice 
of the war, was the problem of the unity of 
the nation. Henceforth the nation is one 
body. It is settled that it cannot be dis- 
membered. The national problem, which 
remains to be wrought out through the new 
civic reformation, is the problem of the in- 
tegrity of the local units of which the 
body politic is composed. It is the ques- 
tion whether we can now keep sound and 
healthful the vital cells and nerve centers 
of our country’s life. 1f these local centers, 
if the chief municipal organs of the nation, 
cannot be rendered wholesome, the whole 
body will become hopelessly sick. We 
must now learn to govern our cities well 
in order to save our country. 

This is the problem to which some men 
in all our cities are awakening, and they 
who realize its importance have ceased to 
say that we have now no great moral issue 
in our politics. The new civic reformation 
signifies that another problem of our na- 
tional integrity has been providentially 
forced to the front. 

In arousing and directing the reserved 
moral forces in our cities to meet this pres- 
ent civic problem, something more than en- 
thusiasm or the blare of invective is needed; 
the gift of the Spirit which clergymen, who 
may add this task to their other duties, will 
especially require is that wisdom which 
has been happily defined as the wisdom 
which knows how to get needed things 
done. The space of this article, therefore, 
will be filled not with appeal for interest 
and action in this new civic movement, but 
rather with some cautionary words which 
experience shows those engaged heartily in 
* it may do well to bear in mind. 

One cautionary signal should be thrown 
out’ to mark the difference between the 
civic conditions which usually prevail in 
cities of the second and third classes from 
the conditions which prevailed when Dr, 
Parkhurst began his work in the metrop- 
olis. Imitation of Dr. Parkhurst in our 
smaller cities may not only betray reform- 
ers into folly because it is imitation, but 
also it will probably prove ineffectual re- 
form because the conditions of the problem 
of local good government differ materially 
in these lesser cities and in New York. 
Dr. Parkhurst’s determination at the out- 
set to break entirely with the police de- 
partment, and even with the district attor- 
ney’s Office, and his habitual denunciation 
of an organized system of municipal cor- 
ruption found its justification in metropol- 
itan conditions, and his method seems to 
have been vindicated from criticism by the 
results; but in our lesser cities the same 
attitude might prove to be the most in- 
effectual position which the civic reform 
could possibly assume. 

The first step in any wise effort for local 
good government must be painstaking study 
of the local conditions and adaptation of 
methods to thorough knowledge of those 
conditions. While in our lesser cities we 
may observe the germs of Tammanies and 
meet the beginnings of corruption, in few, 
if any, of our smaller communities is the 
civic life totally depraved. We find job- 
bery rather than robbery; we discover in 
the administration of law and in our police 
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Movement in the Smaller Cities. 


By Rev. Newman Smyth, D. D. 


departments sporadic rather than systematic 
bribery; we observe political inefficiency 
and occasional protection of vice through 
political pulls rather than the wholesale 
extortions of a single brazen ring rule. 

Fortunately, in our lesser cities we have 
had bosses rather than the boss, rings 
rather than the ring, and our municipal 
rings and bosses have often, like the lean 
kine in the Scripture, been able to devour 
the fat kine that appeared before them, 
sometimes to the benefit of the public. 
Now these alternations and competitions of 
bosses and rings in the smaller cities pre- 
sent peculiar municipal conditions which 
may require different reformatory treat- 
ment from the heroic measures which Dr. 
Parkhurst adopted in New York. 

In view of these and other local condi- 
tions, those who would secure good govern- 
ment in most of our cities may find it to be 
their first wisdom to seek out and to ally 
themselves with the better men who already 
hold official power. One of the first practi- 
cal things to be done is to discover the 
good amid things political which are evil. 
The civic reformer may find solid leverage 
at some point in the existing official power. 
Moreover, a too neglected part of the re- 
sponsibility of good citizenship consists in 
standing by the officers who are capable of 
good work, and not leaving them wholly to 
the weakening and demoralizing influence 
of the self-seeking and baser elements who 
do not fail to make themselves as solid as 
possible with the ruling class. 

The support of the best citizenship needs 
to be a felt influence in our police courts 
and our city halls. The absence of respon- 
sible citizens is the opportunity for the irre- 
sponsible, and they never miss this chance. 
It is hardly too much to say that in most of 
our cities the standards of official trust 
would at once be raised and the administra- 
tion of our municipal affairs be sensibly 
improved if the good citizenship of the 
town should show some signs of active 
interest in the local government. Our 
cities are become inefficient and dishonest 
from neglect more than from any one cause, 
Attention to local good government is con- 
sequently one of the first watchwords of the 
civic reformation. Let our new patriotism 
begin at home. 

The next word of caution concerning 
municipal reform relates to the peril of 
speech beyond the truth or possible evi- 
dence of the facts. An understatement, 
held well within the lines of evidence, 
carries more conviction than intemperate 
invective. A sober positive is worth more 
for reform than an hysteric superiative. 
One of the incidental reactions for evil of 
the reformatory campaign in New York is 
the public appetite which it has produced 
elsewhere for municipal scandal, and the 
consequent temptation presented to sensa- 
tional minds to satisfy that popular taste. 
Indeed, I have noticed that good citizens 
have been inclined to underestimate lesser 
but real local evils because they wanted 
revelations of municipal iniquity of metro 
politan dimensions. 

There has been a seeming inclination to 
tolerate practices and abuses which are a 
needless disgrace to smaller communities,” 
because so much worse things-done in New 


York have at once excited and deadened 
the public sense. But this sensational 
stage of the new reform is but a passing 
phase of it; the hour for real work and the 
time for practical persistency follows after. 
The man who wishes merely to cause a local 
sensation by exposure of some evil is al- 
ready discounted, but the men who will or- 
ganize and work together for a steady im- 
provement in the enforcement of laws 
relating to the public morals, and for the 
emancipation of cities from partisan gov- 
ernment, and for the elevation of official 
standards, are the practical reformers who 
are now most called for in our smaller 
cities. 

There is work enough for them to do. 
The way to do it, however, is not first to 
get up a civic club, or reform organization, 
and then to go and look for a civic job; but 
first to open one’s civic eye and to find 
something that needs to be done for the 
improvement of local conditions, and then 
in view of the work to organize to do it. 
The new civic work must be wrought 
by men who get inside of things in their 
communities. No true reform can be 
wrought through long distant telephone. 
We must get close to men and things in 
order to help or to redeem them, 

A further cautionary word concerns par- 
ticularly the relation of the pulpit to local 
good government. By interjecting a caution 
at this point, 1 do not mean to doubt either 
the right or the duty of the prophet of civic 
righteousnessinthe pulpit. He is a historic 
form in our New England pulpit. Neither 
would I question the duty of translating the 
Old Testament into the language of modern 
politics, and giving it, so translated, a new 
place of authority and power in all our 
churches, 

But I mean simply by this cautionary 
word to suggest that the pulpit often may 
not be the place for the minister’s most 
effectual speech as an Old Testament 
preacher of civic righteousness. If he can 
find opportunity to be present where the 
civic powers work which he would scatter, 
if he can find audience among the men 
whom he would criticise or whose measures 
he would expose, there, rather than in his 
pulpit, is the place for him to be with 
all the Hebrew psalms ringing in his con- 
science. 

The old-time prophets went and faced 
rulers and kings; they did not blow their 
trumpets among the sheep cotes. We are 
too apt to think we are great reformers if 
we can make great speeches. It is the 
work of the ministry for the kingdom of 
righteousness sake that is now needed fully 
as much, at least, as any speech. If occa- 
sion calls, let the pulpit break forth in flame 
of righteousness. But social Christianity 
is not in the world to fire blank cartridges. 
To help get the works of righteousness 
done is the chief and daily task of the 
ministry. 

This remark leads to the suggestion of 
still another caution. The minister who is 
providentially called to be active in any 
work of civic reform needs to pay special 
attention to the ordinary spiritual purpose 
of his pulpit. A true test of the sincerity 
and moral consecration of the preacher 
who is active in all local matters of good 
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government and reform is to be found in 
the judgment which his own congregation 
will form of the spiritual reality and power 
of his ordinary ministry. If his spiritual 
earnestness in the pulpit does not grow 
with his reformatory work’ in the world, 
there is something lacking in his civic zeal. 
The older prophets were made Messianic in 
their speech by their social and political 
truths. The minister who may have to 
spend much of his week among politicians, 
or in efforts for the good morals of his 
town or city, needs to see to it that his 
Sundays are more religious than ever. it 
will be safe for him and for his people to 
fill the week with good works for the civic 
welfare, provided the Sundays shine with 
the redeeming glory of the Lord. 








OOLONIAL VOLUNTEERS AND WHAT 
THEY DID FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


BY REV. EDWARD MORTIMER CHAPMAN. 


From ye Grand Battre 5 mile & half North 
From ye City Louisbourg. 
May ye 8, 1745. 


. . » My Dear Wife If it be the will of God I 
hope to see your pleasant face again: But if 
God in his holy and Sovereign Providence has 
ordered it otherwise, I hope to have a glorious 
meeting with you in ye Kingdom of heaven 
where there is no wars nor Fatiguing marches, 
no roaring cannon nor cracking Boum shells, 
nor long Campains; but an eternity to spend 
in Perfect harmony and undisturbed peace. 

This is ye hartty Desire & Prayer 
of him yt is your eahyy | 
Husband Seth Pomroy. 
To Mrs. Mary Pomroy at Northampton in New 

England. 

There is a fine mixture of courage and 
tenderness about the close of this old letter 
that speaks well for the soldierly character 
of Major Seth Pomroy. He was a Massa- 
chusetts militia officer, writing from the 
trenches before Louisburg in that expedi- 
tion which, more than any other, gave 
promise of the possibilities latent in the 
sober, brave, exasperatingly independent 
New England volunteer. It is interesting 
to know that he returned in triumph to 
see the pleasant face of his desire, that he 
played a brave part in the Seven Years’ 
War, and that on June 17, 1775, he crossed 
Charlestown Neck on foot, thinking it un- 
fair to expose the borrowed horse of his 
friend, General Ward, to the cross fire of 
the British ships and batteries. 

Among his companions at Bunker Hill 
were Colonel Richard Gridley and Colonel 
Frye. Both had participated in the Louis- 
burg campaign. Gridley, as Chief of Artil- 
lery, pointed the mortar that threw the first 
shell into the famous French fortress, and 
thirty years later marked out the Bunker 
Hill redoubts. Frye, going into action in 
1775 full of reminiscences of 1745, proph- 
esied that it was an auspicious day for 
America, 

It is with a peculiar interest that we re- 
call these names, which link the almost for- 
gotten capture of Louisburg with the an- 
nually celebrated fight on Bunker Hill. 
For the 17th of June, 1895, was the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
former, as well as the one hundred and 
twentieth of the latter, and the connection 
between the two events is far more than 
mere coinci¢c ence. 

The ‘‘embattled farmers’ of 1775 knew 
more of war than we commonly suppose. 
The first three quarters of a century of New 
England history isa record of ever-recurring 
alarms, Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire faced the Indians. Connecticut no 
sooner subdued the Indians than she had to 
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reckon with the Dutch. With the dawn of 
the eighteenth century a somewhat quieter 
era began. But the conditions of life were 
still of precisely the sort to rear a hardy, 
alert, self controlled and self-reliant citizen 
soldiery. It was a soldiery as independent 
as it was brave, however. There was little 
love of fighting for fighting’s sake, and the 
incitement of dire necessity or strong public 
interest was needed to bring soldiers into 
the field. In 1690, when Phips attacked 
Port Royal, volunteers were so slow in en- 
listing that seven vessels and nearly 300 
men were impressed and over 400 soldiers 
drafted. Indeed, so stringent was the draft 
in some quarters, that Gloucester com- 
plained that she was left half unmanned, 
This was the somewhat inglorious expedi- 
tion from which Phips returned, bringing 
the French commandant’s ‘‘ table service of 
fine tin,’ “three new wigs” and ‘four 
night-caps with lace edgings.’’ 

But in 1744, after a period of compara- 
tive quiet, a different spirit was manifest. 
France had declared war in March. Proc- 
lamation for enlistment of volunteers was 
made in November, and so popular was the 
proposed expedition against Louisburg that 
the Massachusetts complement of 3,250 men 
was filled in two months. Nor did Connec- 
ticut and New Hampshire lag behind. Only 
ever deliberate Rhode Island waited ‘ until 
a better judgment could be made of the 
event’’ and sent her troops too late. 

It seemed a hazardous undertaking for 
the colonists, with no assistance but a small 
British fleet. The fortifications of Louis- 
burg had been begun in 1720, and at the 
time of Pepperrell’s attack from five to six 
millions of dollars—an enormous sum for 
those days—had been expended upon them. 
The walls were thirty feet high, the ditch 
eighty feet wide and the siege guns of the 
colonists had to be dragged across a morass 
to reach an effective position. But the 
spirit of the little army was high. The 
Great Awakening, under the preaching of 
Whitefield and Edwards, was fresh in all 
men’s minds, and many regarded the attack 
upon the dupes of the Scarlet Woman as a 
new crusade. The clergy were by no means 
destitute of the fighting spirit, and it is 
said that Whitefield himself suggested the 
motto, ‘' Nil desperandum, Christo duce,’’ 
for the banner of the expedition. So it 
befell—by sheer good luck, as some still 
maintain—that within seven weeks of the 
time of landing the famous fortress with its 
garrison of veterans and militia capitulated. 

The colonial volunteers had tasted suc- 
cess. They had learned that there was no 
magic efficacy in the wearing of a royal 
uniform. Indeed, some keen onlookers were 
quick to read the deeper lesson of this foot- 
note to history, and Governor Wolcott of 
Connecticut wrote to Governor Hamilton of 
Pennsylvania that the secret of the success 
of the expedition Jay in the fact that the 
besiegers were freeholders and the besieged 
mercenaries. The words sound like an echo 
of Cromwell’s historic utterance of a cen- 
tury earlier: ‘‘ You must get men of a spirit, 

. of a spirit that is likely to go on as 
far as gentlemen will go, or else you will 
be beaten still.” 

Louisburg was returned to France in 
1748, under the treaty of Aix-la Chapelle, 
to be retaken a few years later by Boscawen 
and Wolfe. But the memory of their suc. 
cess remained to cheer the volunteer sol- 
diery of the colonies. During the quickly 
succeeding Seven Years’ War the militia 
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were measured by the standard of the 
British regulars and found by no means 
wanting, while their officers profited by 
companionship with men like Wolfe and 
Howe. 

Thus it came to pass that, when the crisis 
of revolution was reached, the villages and 
farmsteads of the colonies were peopled by 
a hardy, simple, self-contained, intelli- 
gent and independent folk, whose leaders 
had learned the essentials of the art of war 
at Louisburg, Fort DuQuesne and Quebec, 
They were prosperous farmers and mer- 
chants. Some of them were staid church 
officers.. They watched and guided the 
course of politics, not without prevision of 
the struggle that impended. And when 
they assembled before Boston in June, 
1775, it was with a training that probably 
fitted them as well as any training could 
have done to deal with the undisciplined 
militia and make an army out of it. Bun- 
ker Hill proved that true army stuff was 
there. Washington’s anxiety was vastly 
lightened when he heard how long and 
valiantly the minute men had held the 
trenches against the regulars. But there 
were some who remembered that the 
promise of it all had been given on a seven- 
teenth of June thirty years before, 


LETTERS FROM THE ORIENT. 
XVI, NAZARETH, 


Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Nazareth—these 
are the three cities most closely associated 
with the earthly life of the Son of Man. In 
the first he was born, in the second he died, 
but in the third he grew from infancy to 
mature manhood, and there the thoughts 
and purposes of his life were shaped amid 
surroundings which furnished not only the 
illustrations but the forms of expression 
through which he gave to the world the 
words that above all others are spirit and 
life. To this city more than to any other 
place my thoughts turned from the begin- 
ning of our journey as the central point, and 
I was not disappointed. 

It was about four o’clock, Saturday after- 
noon, April 27, when The Congregational- 
ist’s party, having forded with some diffi- 
culty the last stream on our way across the 
plain of Esdraelon, began climbing the 
mountain which bounds its northern side. 
It is a steep, rugged path, which leads for 
half an hour up toward Nazareth, but at 
every step the backward view grows more 
inspiring. To the left, as we approached 
the summit, appears the village of Jaffa, 
much smaller than its namesake by the sea. 
Between two hills running parallel east and 
west is a cuplike valley, and on the hillside, 
facing the south, a fair white town spread- 
ing itself generously in either direction and 
reaching almost to the farther summit. 
Just in the center of the valley oh the 
greensward were the tents of our party; 
and there, surrounded on every side by the 
hills, we spent one of the most delightful 
and precious of all Lord’s Days. 

The majority of the inhabitants of Naza- 
reth are Christians, There are more Greeks 
than Roman Catholics, and each sect has 
selected and built a church over the place 
which it claims as the place of the Annun- 
ciation. But I do not care even to notice 
these traditions. There are some Moslems 
but no Jews. Nearly all the shops were 
closed on Sunday. The town is the clean- 
est and one of the most prosperous in [Pal- 
estine. The streets, indeed, are narrow, 
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winding up the hill. The houses, of white 
limestone, are too nearly uniform in shape 
and color to furnish much variety, but the 
people are attractive and wear welcome 
smiles for strangers. There were healthy 
and handsome boys around our camp and 
walking beside us through the town, look- 
ing as he in his childhood looked whom we 
now adore and follow. 

In the center of the town is a fountain, 
where at all hours of the day women of 
Nazareth may be seen with their earthen 
jars, drawing water, chatting together, or 
lifting the pitchers to their heads and walk- 
ing away with erect form and graceful 
movement. To this fountain, the only one 
in the town, beyond question the young 
Mary came daily. If she were there today, 
as she once was, she would not be distin- 
guished from the young maidens of sixteen 
to twenty years of age standing around. 
Their pitchers are heavy and their lives by 
no means free from care, but they look 
strong and wholesome and some of them 
have sweet, womanly faces. Some women 
of our party who let the full pitchers stand 
on their heads found the weight all they 
wished to bear, and the men who lifted 
them up declared that they were not light. 
To this fountain the boy Jesus used to 
come with his mother. In a shop, like 
some of those into which we looked, he 
worked with his father. He did not build 
houses as carpenters do in our country, for 
there are no wooden buildings. Houses 
here are built by stone masons. He made 
household utensils and plows and other im- 
plements. 

All Christ’s conscious life, except per- 
haps a year and a half, he spent in the 
small province of Galilee, nearly all of it 
within the limits of this town. He was 
never—except when he was carried, a babe 
in arms, down to Egypt—a hundred miles 
from Nazareth. Nor did he, up to thirty 
years of age, make any such impression on 
his townspeople that they regarded him as 
different from themselves, or even as of 
peculiar promise, for when he returned to 
them after his public ministry began, and 
spoke words which astonished them, they 
recalled the fact that his family had been 
well known to them all his life and he as 
one of them, and they could not understand 
how he could have acquired the gifts he 
displayed. Yet this man who died while 
yet a youth, who never went farther from 
his childhood’s home than could be reached 
by a three days’ journey on foot, and all 
whose recorded utterances would fill less 
than eighty pages, has changed and is 
changing the thought and purpose of the 
whole world, and is more loved by more 
people today than any other person who 
ever lived. How are these things to be 
explained? 

Such thoughts crowded on us that beauti- 
ful Sunday morning as we gathered in the 
open air for worship and, gazing on the 
hills once so familiar to his eyes, sang 
hymns of praise to him, lifted our hearts 
to him in prayer, read his words and the 
gospel record of his infancy and youth, and 
recalled the phrases that fell from his lips, 
suggested by the scenes before us. Yonder 
was such a windowless house as he thought 
of when he spoke the parable of the woman 
lighting a candle in the daytime to search 
for the lost coin. A farmer was sowing 
seed on the hillside, some falling in the 
path, some on stony ground, some among 
thorn roots and some on good ground, At 
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the corner grocery were old and leaky wine 
skins, which seemed to be likely to burst 
from the pressure of newly fermenting 
wine. On every side new light fell on the 
Scriptures as we recalled and interpreted 
them, 

The day was full of suggestion. Never 
will the life of Jesus seem quite the same 
to us as before. Most memorable of all was 
the afternoon spent on the hilltop north of 
the town. We did not look for the place 
where his fellow-townsmen once sought to 
throw him over a cliff to kill him. The 
Mount of Precipitation is pointed out, about 
two miles away, evidently because there is 
a precipice there which might serve such a 
purpose. But hot-headed enthusiasts were 
hardly likely to walk that distance cherish- 
ing a purpose which they might have ac- 
complished in other ways at short notice. 
There were no doubt places within the town 
where they could have thrown him down 
headlong. From all these unsupported tra- 
ditions we turned away, and tried and found 
it easy to realize the inspiration he must 
have felt in living amid some of the most 
sublime and at the same time most pleasing 
scenery in the world, every turn of which 
was to his mind also rich in historic and 
patriotic suggestion. 

Let us climb that hill behind the town as 
he often did. As we go past the fountain 
and issue from the street into the highroad, 
climbing over the brow of the hill, a long 
procession appears, The multitude are 
mostly on foot, carrying bundles of clothes 
and cooking utensils, and the women are 
more numerous than the men. Here and 
there one rides a well-laden ass, and, more 
rarely,a horse. The procession winds down 
the hillside and into the town, and still a 
new line appears coming over the hill. It 
is a company of 800 Russian pilgrims return- 
ing home from Jerusalem and the Jordan 
after Easter, and turning aside to rest a 
night in Nazareth. 

Some such procession came up every year 
from Jerusalem when Jesus was a boy, and 
he and his parents walked all the way, as 
these pilgrims were doing. There is a long 
range of hill above the town, and the high- 
est point is occupied only by a Moham- 
medan tomb. He used to roam far and 
wide over its grassy slopes. Westward he 
saw the long line of the Carmel range, 
about the middle of which may be located 
the place where Elijah gathered the 
prophets of Baal for the great test of 
fire. Beyond sparkle still, as of old, the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, stretch- 
ing to the horizon. Southward, extending 
to the mountains of Ephraim, spreads the 
great plain of Esdraelon. Yonder was 
Shunem, where Elisha found a prophet’s 
chamber as he journeyed to and fro from 
Carmel. Nain lay smiling on the hill slope 
under the shadow of Little Hermon. 

In nearly the same direction the moun- 
tains of Gilboa lifted their heads, a per- 
petual monument to the death of Saul and 


Jonathan, whose epitaph in the sweet song. 


of Israel’s chief poet must have been often 
on the lips of the boy who was to be known 
to the world as ‘‘ great David’s greater Son.” 
Over the slope of Little Hermon, out of 
sight but near in memory, on the plain was 
the fountain where Gideon with his 300 won 
a victory greater than that at Thermopylae, 
the glory of ancient Greece. Eastward was 
Mount Tabor, a green and wooded hill, ris- 
ing solitary like a cone from the plain. The 
buildings of a convent now glisten on the 
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top in the afternoon sun. Some persons, 
as foolish as Peter was, have attempted to 
build there three tabernacles, but the time 
has passed when saints abide especially in 
sacred places. It used to be thought that. 
Jesus was transfigured there. 

This visit to Palestine has convinced me 
of the utter uselessness of attempting to 
locate many of the events of our Lord’s 
life which the writers of the gospels did 
not definitely name. He went “up into 
a high mountain apart,’’ they said. If 
they had themselves known what mountain 
it was, quite likely they would have men- 
tioned it. Perhaps it was a hill unnamed. 
Perhaps when the gospels were written, a 
generation after the crucifixion, the fact of 
the transfiguration only was remembered 
or, in comparison, the place was regarded 
as of too little importance to be mentioned. 
But when the boy Jesus looked on Tabor 
from the hill above Nazareth, it could 
hardly have been with anticipations of re- 
ceiving heavenly visitants on its summit, 
even if that was the place where Moses and 
Elijah afterwards came to him. Rather 
would it suggest the song of Deborah and 
memories of conflicts which stirred his 
patriotism, the purest and most intense that 
ever grew in a human heart. 

To the north were the mountains of 
Galilee, and far among them rose Safed, a 
city set on a hill; and beyond them, rising 
in lofty grandeur against the sky, was the 
white dome of Mount Hermon, which I 
think suggested to the apostle John the 
vision of the great white throne, For nearly 
all the rest of our journey that mountain 
was to be in sight. It shone before our 
eyes under the blazing sun at noon. It 
blushed with joyful recognition as we looked 
on it at sunrise from the sea of Galilee. It 
veiled itself in mist at sunset when we were 
camped by the waters of Merom. It bent 
over us in soft splendor as we camped at 
its feet under the growing moon. It en- 
circled itself with a rainbow such as we 
never saw before when one morning the 
dew of Hermon fell on it as we were riding 
away from its nothern slopes. I am certain 
that it figured prominently in the thoughts 
of the boy Jesus, and that it furnished much 
of the imagery of both the Old and the New 
Testaments. 

With such scenery before him all his life, 
Jesus ‘‘ grew in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.’’ Of all places in 
Palestine, this was most fitly chosen as the 
home of the Son of Man. It is an education 
to live among mountains. Moses, even, had 
to flee away from the plain of Memphis to 
the peaks of Sinai to fit himself to be a great 
leader. The selection made of a village 
among the noble hills of Galilee is suggest- 
ive for those who would rear brave sons and 
noble daughters. 

Coming down from the hill into the town 
we passed a handsome building in a beauti- 
ful garden. The gate was hospitably open, 
and we were cordially received into the 
grounds and house of the English Orphan- 
age, implanted there for Syrian girls. The 
entire establishment was wholesome and 
inviting. The teachers, both English and 
native, were intelligent and entertaining. 
The girls sang sweetly hymns we had often 
heard at home. As the shadows lengthened 
we returned to our tents saying to one an- 
other that still the rays of light in the dark- 
ness of Eastern lands come from such places 
planted in Jesus’ name by disciples in whom 
he lives. A. E. D. 
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RAVENS. 
BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


What ministers are to do and how they 
are to be fed after passing the equinoctial 
line is the question, It has been generally 
thought that the age of fifty marked the 
transition, but an editorial in a secular daily 
recently expressed the opinion that forty 
was the present line. A friend of mine, a 
little past fifty, lately told me that he had 
failed to receive calls to two churches by 
reason of the opposition of the young people 
in their now somewhat compacted position 
as a distinct body. This minister is an 
excellent preacher and pastor and has had 
ample success, but the young people de- 
manded youth, Another minister lately 
told me, with much pain, that he had had 
three such experiences. Some men have 
such ability that they can hold the positions 
which they occupy, but the greater number 
cannot. 

My thought just now is, perhaps, a 
worldly one. Apart from the sad fact of 
loss of opportunity for service, what are 
men to live upon? As they grow still older, 
what then? The answer is ready. The 
ravens will attend to it. The ravens fed 
Elijah, But perhaps the brook will dry up. 
Will Sarepta always be available? I think 
we may take a glance at methods by which 
a minister may take a forecast before losing 
his youth. How sball he provide for the 
troublesome years which are to come? 

Sometimes a minister, by the practice of 
the strictest economy, lays up money for 
the future. It is generally a poor man that 
does this. I knew one who, if some par- 
ishioner sent in a peck of potatoes, esti- 
mated the value and deposited that cash 
amount in bank. But with most men the 
salary “will not allow the prospect of any 
astonishing fortune. Nor is it at all un- 
common for those who have saved by count- 
ing every cent to lose their money in West- 
ern investments, especially if a retired min- 
ister out there is the agent. There are very 
unpleasant histories of this kind. Laid 
aside from preaching because of the demand 
for youth, his income ceases and, with his 
little property gone, he reads about the 
ravens. 

Sometimes affection and good worldly 
* fortune unite in marrying a rich wife, or at 
least one who is certain to inherit a hand- 
some property. There is no reason in the 
nature of things why such a course may not 
be commended. It prevents anxiety, It 
enables one to be liberal in charities. But, 
unfortunately, there are not enough such 
ravens to supply the whole ministry. In 
fact, they are very few. In the history of 
the early Methodists in this country, it is 
told of one itinerant that he had a wife 
whose home was comfortable and property 
considerable. His own mind was easy, and 
his position did not seem to hurt his spirit- 
uality. He was almost the envy of his 
brethren. It is told, however, of another 
happy itinerant that his favorite hymn was, 


No foot of land do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness. 


Somebody gave him a homestead, but it so 
destroyed his peace when he could not sing 
his old hymn, that he gave back the prop- 
erty, and went about happy again in his old 
song. 

Some men are wise enough to foresee the 
evil, and hide themsel]ves in permanent sec- 
retaryships, agencies or editorial chairs. 
Why not? These generally have good in- 
comes, and the duties are agreeable. I was 
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just forgetting to mention professorships. 
These are decidedly stable. No capricious 
parish can disturb the occupant. He can 
glide along in serene repose, resting upon 
the endowments. The cruse of oil does not 
fail. But, indeed, there are not enough of 
such places to supply the demand. There 
was but one such barrel of meal in the 
whole East. 

One’s mind naturally turns to the insur- 
ance agencies and the book agencies, which 
furnish employment to many ministers when 
out of their natural service. I think that 
such men are generally successful. I told 
the high officials of one company that a cer- 
tain excellent brother ought to have a large 
salary on account of his air of affectionate 
benevolence. He would be worth all the 
salary if he merely sat in the office to in- 
spire confidence. The book agent can al- 
ways go to his personal friends, and ‘until 
he has exhausted this field he will have 
much success. Perhaps I may vary my 
statement so as to include a case in my 
knowledge, where the patient and faithful 
wife of a minister helplessly feeble went 
about carrying a heavy bag containing but- 
tons, needles, thread, scissors, and such 
other articles, which people bought as much 
out of kindness toward the heroic woman 
as to supply. their needs. The woman’s 
weary feet traversed many a country mile. 

I do not think that one ought to encour- 
age anybody to imitate the effort of one 
aged minister, a godly man, now gone to 
heaven, who lived alone and tried to get a 
moderate living through keeping hens, It 
was all that the hapless man could find to 
do, but he never complained. But the hens 
did not prove to be ravens. Fortunately 
his last years were made comfortable in a 
Christian home. 

There is another resource which is a most 
comforting one. It is when the minister 
looks upon some affectionate children, grow- 
ing up to be upright and faithful sons and 
daughters, who may make him and the 
mother a home above all want when the exi- 
gency shall have come. I am inclined to 
think that the investment made in the edu- 
cation of these children is the wisest and 
best possible, even in a worldly point of 
view. Happy is the minister who has such 
sons and daughters and who feels no anx- 
iety as to the care of the partner whom he 
may leave in the world. But even willing 
sons and daughters are not always able to 
do what they would. Besides, no minister 
can enjoy idleness when he is able to work. 

I ought not to leave this subject without 
expressing wonder, though this has often 
been said, that the age at which a lawyer or 
physician is recognized as being at his best 
and receives the largest income of his life 
is the age at which the minister is thrown 
aside. His experience 18 of inestimable 
value. His knowledge is thorough. His 
advice is most valuable. Not all men keep 
up their studies or understand the needs of 
the times. Notall men have the glitter of 
pulpit oratory. Not all men, I regret to 
say, preserve their sympathies with young 
life. But the great majority is made up of 
men whom our churches should delight to 
keep in service. Our system, or defiance 
of system, is most wasteful. It hurts the 
churches, it hurts the ministry. A con- 
tinuance of this spirit and practice will 
certainly work incalculable harm in our 
churches. As a rule, boys cannot do the 
work of men, or young men just out of 
school do the work of mature experience. 
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The seminary graduate has many things to 
learn and many to unlearn by dint of bard 
practice, and his practice is practice upon 
churches. 

I do not know if it is really wise to guess 
whether a particular man of whom I have 
known would in early life have entered the 
ministry if he had then foreseen that when 
his noble activity should be broken by dis- 
ease his wife and daughter would come to 
have but one decent dress between them in 
which to take turns as they went to God’s 
house; with all the furniture gone save 
the necessary bedding, the kitchen stove 
and dishes and the table to dine from. Yet 
this man had seen great revivals in his life, 
and perhaps he would not have been terri- 
fied at the specter in the beginning of his 
work if he could also have foreseen this 
great success. Some ravens came at last. 

Do not blame meif I remind my readers 
that scarce a tenth part of our churches in 
Massachusetts can be induced habitually to 
contribute a single dollar for the help of 
men enfeebled by old age or stricken by 
paralysis, or for the needy widows and 
children who had been left helpless in the 
world. The churches, doubtless, remem- 
bered that God sent the ravens to feed Eli- 
jah and left such kind of work to ravens, 
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LABOR MEN AND OHRISTIAN THINK- 
ERS AT OBERLIN, 


BY REV. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


Oberlin, true to its historic spirit as a reform 
pioneer, is one of the first colleges to establish 
a summer meeting for the study of sociology. 
It bad already entered this field effectively 
through the new management of the Biblio- 
thecra Sacra, in which its chief owner and 
associate editor, Mr. Z. Swift Holbrook, is 
giving Biblical and Christian sociology due 
attention, while Prof. G. F, Wright, its chief 
editor, still presides over its contributions to 
theology. The institute, June 20-26, included 
daily lectures, morning, afternoon and even- 
ing, each followed by questions and brief ad- 
dresses, a feature of great value and interest. 

Prof. 8S. F. Weston of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity made it clear that economics cannot 
be dissociated from ethics, since economics re- 
lates to the dealing of man with man, who is 
a spiritual being. His relation to his fellows 
is, therefore, necessarily ethical. The very 
existence of the social problem is due to the 
neglect of the ethical element by manufactur- 
ers. The great defect of the labor leader’s 
argument is that the psychical factor in pro- 
duction is depreciated, the physical overes- 
timated. On the other hand, capitalists often 
give too large consideration to economics, too 
little to ethics. Some have learned from the 
earlier economists to exclude ethics altogether. 
Ninety-nine competitors who wish to regulate 
prices or wages with some regard to ethics 
are hindered or prevented by the one hun- 
dredth meanest competitor, who cuts the pat- 
tern that the others must follow, unless they 
adopt the remedy suggested by Professor Gid- 
dings and co-operate with each other against 
him. 

In the discussion which followed this paper, 
Mr. Samuel Gompers and Mr, Thomas Morgan 
furnished, unconsciously, proof of the state- 
ment that labor leaders make too little of 
management as compared to manual work. 
Mr. Gompers reminded us, however, that man- 
agement in our competitive system proves 
its inadequacy by periodic panics, and Mr. 
Morgan declared that as we do not allow a 
Sullivan to take advantage of his physical 
superiority to knock a weaker man down, 
society would some day forbid a man to use 
his mental superiority to put a weaker mind 
to financial disadvantage. As tothe “ ability ”’ 
that foretells the markets and so plans pro- 
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duction, the people could do it better them- 
selves through a commercial weather bureau. 

Professor Carver of Oberlin made an earnest 
defense of competition in combination with 
restraining laws to prevent the abuses that 
accompany it under the régime of government 
non-interference. He objected to the com- 
parison of competition as we see it today to 
the struggle for existence in biology, since 
there the conflict is not restrained by laws 
that protect the weak against injustice. There 
was much dissent from this defense of compe- 
tition. It was argued that, apart from indi- 
vidual and corporate abuses of monopoly, it 
is economically a stage in advance of compe- 
tition, in that production and distribution can 
both be more cheaply and more efficiently 
accomplished by combination. 

Hon. Carroll D. Wright struck a high note 
in his address on the Causes of Industrial Un- 
rest. Unrest is born of ignorance and hope 
both facing the future. Discontent is not 
necessarily evil. Perfect content would be- 
speak lack of prosperity and of progress. Our 
days are days of adjustment to new conditions. 
They are like days of recovery from fever, 
days of pain and weakness but of encourage- 
ment and hope, days of progress toward the 
goal of perfection. If there were only confi- 
dence between employer and employés there 
would be much less unrest. Employers in 
cutting down wages have too often forgotten 
promises to restore them when better times 
make it possible. This year they are redeem- 
ing such promises by voluntary raising of 
wages all across the land, which will do more 
than all else to remove the fatal distrust 
which is the most serious element in the 
problem. 

At the close of Colonel Wright’s address 
Mr. Morgan sought to present the socialist’s 
less hopeful view to the audience by a chart 
which showed in substance that nine per cent. 
of the people have about three fourths of 
the property, and three-fourths of the people 
about nine per cent. of the property, while 
one-fourth have about their average share. 

The institute would have missed a most 
valuable clinic if the two labor leaders, Mor- 
gan and Gompers, had not unconsciously 
illustrated by attacking each other that the 
social problem involves the conflicts of labor 
with labor as well as of labor with capital. 
These men, however, were well received and 
most favorably impressed by finding that the 
church they had denounced was, so far as 
represented in the Oberlin audience, so much 
in sympathy with labor’s admitted'wrongs. It 
was made evident that Christian conferences 
by which not only labor and labor and labor 
and capital but labor and the churdeh should 
come face to face are the need of the hour. 

Miss Jane Addams of Hull House gave a 
winsome, womanly talk—being almost the 
only speaker who did not read a paper—on 
Social Settlements. A question brought out 
the fact that didactic religion is not a feature 
in Hull House work, but its living Christian- 
ity makes the Italian neighbors call it in their 
own tongue “the house of God.” It might 
be added that the speaker herself is called all 
over Chicago “ Saint Jane.” She explained 
that, the neighborhood being settled by Latin 
races, it seemed impossible to present Protes- 
tant religion in a proselyting way without 
impairing the work. She said that in Eng- 
land, with its state church, social settlements 
engage in more specifically religious work. 
The Chicago Commons and St. Peter’s Settle- 
ment, New York, were spoken of as doing 
likewise. She might have added the Eastside 
House, New York, and Epworth League House, 

Boston, which .last is very successful in an 
environment like that of Hull House, mostly 
Italians and Jews. The address on Corpora- 
tions, by Rev. Dr. Washington Gladden, who 
presided happily and helpfully over the insti- 
tute, was able and valuable. 

api sitcannials od 


It is a great pity that criticism is not honest 
about the masterpieces of literature, and does 
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not confess that they are not every moment 
masterly, that they are often dull and tough 
and dry. Some day, perhaps, we shall have 
this way of treating literature, and then the 
lover of it will not feel obliged to browbeat 
himself into the belief that if he is not always 
enjoying himself it is his own fault.—W. D. 
Howells. 


THE AMHERST OOMMENOEMENT. 

Two things out of the ordinary marked this 
year’s Commencement. The first was the re- 
port of the committee appointed at the alumni 
meeting last year to investigate the status of 
the so-called Amberst system, with a view to 
securing the re-establishment of it on a basis 
acceptable both to the faculty and undergrad- 
ates. It will be remembered that at this time 
last year considerable dissatisfaction with the 
faculty’s interpretation of the Amherst Sys- 
tem existed and made itself manifest. The 
appointment of this committee was an effort 
to clear up, if possible, points at issue. Com- 
posed of five representative and efficient al- 
umni, with Lawyer E. W. Chapin of Holyoke 
as chairman, this committee carefully exam- 
ined the problem and rendered its report in 
advance, mailing a copy to each alumnus. 
Those of them who returned to Amherst last 
week were therefore prepared to act upon it 
intelligently and deliberately. 

Without attempting to adjudicate upon the 
case that caused the disagreement between 
the senate and faculty, the investigating com- 
mittee laid chief stress upon what it con- 
sidered a defect in the senate’s constitution, 
inasmuch as that body has hitherto been with- 
out any authorized standing so far as action 
by the trustees goes, and the precise limits of 
its jurisdiction have never been defined. To 
obviate this deficiency, the committee pro- 
posed the creation of a board of arbitration, 
consisting of two students, two members of 
the faculty and, in case they fail to agree, of 
au alumnus to be selected by the four others. 
To this commission it was proposed that ques- 
tions regarding the competency of the senate 
to act in delicate matters of discipline be re- 
ferred. 

The rendering of this report at the usual 
alumni meeting called out the largest attend- 
ance in the history of that body, over 200 being 
present. There was a good deal of aimless 
talk, but finally the report of the committee 
was referred to the trustees, buttressed by a 
practically unanimous vote indorsing the gen- 
eral idea of a college senate. Meanwhile, the 
trustees had appointed a committee, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Sanford, Hyde and Lamson, to 
consider the same problem which the alumni 
committee had been investigating. Whether 
this joint action of the trustees and alumni 
will rehabilitate the Amherst system, partic- 
ularly the senate feature of it, yet remains to 
be seen.. It cannot be denied that on the 
ground at Amherst one does not discover, 
either among students or teachers, any great 
yearning for this particular method of college 
government, The main trouble seems to be 
in the variety of interpretation which the 
system appears toadmit. If the trustees, with 
whom alone rests the final disposition of the 
matter, can lay down a precise and, at the 
same time, a fair and moderately flexible 
framework of mutual rights and duties, it is 
likely that both faculty and students will be 
prepared to conform to it and thus retain for 
Amherst not merely the prestige of devising 
this method of government, but the credit of 
developing and perfecting it even under con- 
ditions quite unlike those surrounding its 
original inception. 

Respecting the demonstration of affection 
for the late President Seelye, its genuineness 
and spontaneousness are the elements to be 
chiefly noted. The only formal recognition 
of the great and beloved dead was at the 
alumni dinner, which was turned into a com- 
memorative gathering. Amberst is always 
proud to claim among its sons Bishop F. D. 
Huntington, and on this occasion particularly 
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to have him take the place of master of cere- 
monies. His strong, tender, discriminating 
tribute to Dr. Seelye emphasized the regal 
qualities of his heart and brain and his public 
service. He referred especially to his congres- 
sional career as in distinction from those self- 
constituted leaders of the people who prey 
upon them and befool them. Dr. Seelye be- 
longed to those ‘troublesome literary fel- 
lows’’ whom the professional politician hates, 
but whom the people call forward at critical 
junctures to serve the cause of truth and 
righteousness. 

Equally complimentary and uplifting was 
Professor Garman’s tribute to Dr. Seelye, and 
coming, as it did, not only from a pupil of his, 
but from one who inherits his system of spir- 
itual philosophy and is proclaiming it to 
Amherst Seniors today, it had all the more 
force. Taking up the criticisms on Dr. See- 
lye’s system of thought, Professor Garman, 
whose appearance in the hall was the signal 
for a remarkable ovation from undergraduates 
and alumni, disposed of them most effectively 
by the happy faculty of illustration and anal- 
ogy of which he is the master. If Dr. Seelye’s 
teaching was ‘“‘ all moonshine ”’ it was because, 
at a time when other classrooms in New Eng- 
land were darkened with dogmatism and 
agnosticism, his own reflected tbe light of the 
knowledge of the glory of Christ. If, as Ger- 
mar critics suid, he dived down deep and 
brought up nothing but mud, it was that he 
might dredge a safe channel for the young 
students putting forth from his college harbor 
and so escape the sandbar of skepticism at its 
outer portal. Other speakers, among them 
Prof. Mayo Smith and Dr. Judson L. Smith, 
paid affectionate tributes to the late president. 

The year at Amherst has been one of quiet, 
effective work, and it is due both to President 
Gates and his associates on the faculty to say 
that the point of issue last year has not in- 
truded itself in any way to embarrass progress 
or to lessen the friendly relations between the 
students and their instructors, In the field of 
athletics it has been an off year. Dr. Buttle, 
the college pastor, continues to put his whole 
heart into his work, and has been aided in the 
pulpit by ministers from different parts of 
the country. The voluntary Bible class work 
has been unusually fruitful, a broad and at- 
tractive program covering fourteen years hav- 
ing been put into operation and several of the 
professors having been impressed into service 
as leaders. The vesper service, though no 
longer compulsory, is on the whole well at- 
tended. During the year twenty-eight of the 
alumni have died, their average age having 
been sixty-six years. It must be gratifying to 
President Gates that during the last few years 
the income of the college has increased from 
$75,000 to $100,000, the number of students 
also having advanced some thirty per cent., 
there being 439 enrolled this last year. 

The eighty-one Seniors who graduated heard 
a helpful baccalaureate sermon by Dr. Henry 
A. Stimson. The days preceding Commence- 
ment were filled with the customary attrac- 
tions and the town echoed and re-echoed with 
the shouts of returning graduates. Of late 
years Senior dramatics are one of the important 
publicfunctions ofthe week. This year’s com- 
edy was well rendered, but as respects the 
caliber of the play and their understanding 
of the higher possibilities of the dramatic art 
the Amherst boys have much to learn from 
the Smith girls across the river. H. A. B. 
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Pascal went to héar a great preacher in 
Paris, and found a man in the pulpit. And 
that made all the difference to a man like 
Pascal. And we want to rear up true and 
genuine men for all our pulpits, men who 
shall set themselves resolutely to all learning, 
but who shall on that account be all the more 
men, and all the better men. It is not what 
the preacher has learned in the schools; it is 
not the preacher’s literature that impresses 
Pascal; it is the preacher himself.—Rev. Dr. 
Alexander Whyte. 
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The Home 


The Home Department offers some unusual 
attractions this week. Miss Bates’s poem has 
the true patriotic ring, pertinent to Fourth of 
July, and Mrs. Dorr’s stirring ballad, though 
not associated with our own national history, 
is well adapted to quicken one’s love of coun- 
try and will especially please the boys. The 
story of A Kitchen Saint belongs to those 
‘short and simple annals of the poor” which 
never fail to touch the heart, and the topics 
discussed in Mothers in Council are more than 
ordinarily fresh and important. The question 
of The Boys’ Vacation is stirring up the par- 
ents ina wholesome way. Miss Hawes’s “ sug- 
gestion’”’ might easily be carried out by sum- 
mer boarders, and the article, At the Seashore, 
is both timely and practical. 





AMERIOA. 


BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





O beautiful for halcyon skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 

For purple mountain majesties 
Above the enameled plain! 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee 

Till souls wax fair as earth and air 
And music-hearted sea! 


O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 
Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 
Till paths be wrought through wilds of thought 
By pilgrim foot and knee! 


O beautiful for glory-tale 
Of liberating strife, 
When once and twice, for man’s avail, 
Men lavished precious life! 
America! America! 
God shed his grace on thee 
Till selfish gain no longer stain 
The banner of the free! 


O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 

Thine alabaster cities gleam ‘ 
Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 

God shed his grace on thee, 

Till nobler men keep once again 
Thy whiter jubilee! 


Sy 


A KITOHEN SAINT. 


BY M. E. A. 








She was a young, green Irish girl, just 
over from the old country. I remember 
how she looked as she came down to the 
kitchen, ready for work, the morning she 
arrived. A plain, neat calico dress, a coarse 
white apron, soft black hair, gray eyes; 
these are the details that come into my 
mind as I think of her. Her one disfigure- 
ment was a large scar on the side of her 
face, where, as she afterward told me, she 
had been burned from falling into the peat 
fire when a little child. She had the rich, 
honest brogue, and, as we afterward found, 
the warm heart and quick temper of her 
race, combined with the musical voice and 
the innate qualities of a lady. 

I was but an inexperienced housekeeper 
and not much more than a girl myself, al- 
though the proud proprietor of a pair of 
babies, a boy and a girl. To me, therefore, 


the problem of initiating a novice into the 
mysteries of cooking was a formidable one, 
and I found it necessary to supplement 
whatever real knowledge in these lines I 
possessed with alarge proportion of assumed 
dignity. But between us we managed to 
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get on very well. How well'I recall the 
first batch of bread which evolved itself 
from our combined efforts! Having pri- 
vately studied and appropriated all that my 
cook-book had to say on the subject, I went 
one evening into the kitchen and proceeded 
to ‘set’? bread, according to rule, while 
Mary watched my every movement with re- 
spectful admiration. All went well until 
the kneading stage of operations, when my 
strength and ardor began to wane together. 
Mary looked on passively for a minute, then 
flew to the sink, washed her hands, and 
with a persuasive, ‘‘ Give me a liold o’ that, 
mem,”’ attacked the dough as if it had been 
an enemy of her country.. No bread was 
ever whiter or lighter and I do not know 
which of us was prouder of it when it was 
done. 

Once in a while we had the variety of un- 
compromising failure, which, while it dis- 
tressed Mary, would invariably strike me in 
a ludicrous light. One day I planned to 
have some old-fashioned, hot gingerbread 
for tea. I was busy and hurried and gave 
Mary a printed recipe, charging her to fol- 
low it exactly and feeling tolerably sure of 
its success, as the rule had been “ tried and 
proved,’? When the rush was over I slipped 
into the kitchen and opened the oven door. 
I was puzzled to find, stewing away in a 
baking tin, a brown, muddy liquid, which 
looked like molasses and smelled of ginger. 

“Why, Mary,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what have 
you got in here?’”’ 

“It’s the gingerbread, mem,’’ she said, 
peering anxiously into the oven. ‘‘ What 
ails it?’’ 

‘*T don’t know, I’m sure,” I answered, 
moving the pan a little cautiously. ‘‘ How 
much flour did you put in?’’ 

‘Flour, is it?’’ was the innocent reply; 
‘* there isn’t any flour in the resate.”’ 

Sure enough, the flour had been taken for 
granted. When I explained that flour was 
always put into cake of any kind, she re- 
plied very soberly, ‘‘ Well, I thought it 
seemed sort 0’ wake like!’’ Ever after this, 
it should be added, she made delicious gin- 
gerbread. 

To the little ones she was a devoted slave, 
and this out of pure child love, from a big, 
tender heart. She was never to busy to 
take them, never too tired at nighttime, 
if asked, to get them to sleep. No fretting 
rasped her nerves, no naughtiness wore out 
her patience. She always took the part of 
the wee sinners, and they repaid her with a 
baby love which was the delight of her 
heart. 

Mary never had any “ followers” except 
an older brother and a “first cousin,’ both 
staid, commonplace men. This brother she 
was very fond of, and when he was thrown 
suddenly out of work she divided her wages 
with him without a question. Her delight 
over a letter from home was almost pathetic. 
Her face would light up at sight of the thin 
paper and foreign stamps which the post- 
man brought at rare intervals, and for sev- 
eral days after she would spend her spare 
minutes in pouring over the crooked and 
sprawling characters of her father’s hand- 
writing as if it had been a love letter. She 
wrote regularly once a week, and her hap- 
piest time was the first of the month, when 
she was able to inclose a ‘‘ bit of money,’’ 
as she said, to help soften the hard times in 
the little Irish cabin she had left. 

Mary’s religion was extremely simple. 
She was loyal and true to the faith of her 
fathers and scrupulous in carrying out all 
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the requirements of the church in which 
she had been educated, But her heart was 
quick and responsive to that spiritual life 
which is the essence of true religion what- 
ever the outside form. Her conscience was 
unerring and sensitive and she was abso- 
lutely truthful, repenting of every quick 
flash of temper—for this was her chief fault 
—and acknowledging it with genuine hu- 
mility. Yet she was almost always sunny 
and bright, sometimes singing droll Irish 
songs to the children with real abandon. 

Mary had been with us nearly three years 
when I began to notice a peculiar swelling 
on one side of her neck—the side with the 
scar. I became uneasy and sent her to 
my own physician. He found a cancerous 
growth which he said would make a surgi- 
cal operation necessary. It developed rap- 
idly and in a few weeks there came a day 
when Mary left us and went to the hospital. 
I could do nothing but commend her to 
Dr. C——, with the charge, ‘“‘ Treat her as 
you would treat me under the same circum- 
stances.’’ He promised, and from that time 
she put herself into his hands with the 
most unquestioning trust. When the time 
came and the surgeons were ready, Mary 
prepared herself as directed, then put her 
hand in Dr. C——’s and quietly and bravely 
gave herself up to them. When the doctor 
told me about it he showed very unprofes- 
sional feeling as he said: “‘ That girl is out 
of the common run, Why, my dear woman, 
not one person in fifty, however strong- 
minded, would have met that thing as she 
did. Nota man of us but admired her!” 

The operation was successful, Mary re- 
turned to us in about six weeks, to my 
great joy, I having suffered manifold trials 
in the kitchen department during that time. 
It was soon evident, however, that she was 
not the same girl that went away. Her 
step was slower, she was not as strong to 
work or endure, and her old-time gentleness 
was sometimes marred by flashes of nervous 
irritability. But the loyal heart and sweet 
spirit were still there, and Mary was the 
first to feel and mourn over any hasty word 
or action. One day she brought me a 
broken teacup—my special, favorite cup. 
She showed such distress that I said, ‘‘ Why, 
never mind, Mary, don’t break your heart 
over an accident.”’ 

**O, mem!”’ she said, with her face flush- 
ing, ‘‘’twasn’t an accident at all. I was 
mad, and threw a big spoon down on the 
table, and broke it.”’ 

She did not rest until she had scoured 
the city, and found one very nearly like it. 

We left Mary behind us, soon after this, 
upon removal to the far West. It was a 
hard parting, on both sides, although it 
seemed a necessary one. For some time I 
lost track of her, but, finally, a short sen- 
tence in a friend’s letter gave me what was 
left of her life story. ‘‘I heard from your 
old kitchen girl, Mary, the other day,” she 
wrote. _‘‘ Perhaps you will be interested to 
know what became of her. She went home 
to Ireland on a visit, came back to work a 
few months after, but has just died at the 
home of her employer of quick consumption. 
They say she was thought everything of by 
the family.” 

So ends the brief, homely history. I have 
grown older now, and have encountered 
much beside romance in my domestic ex- 
periences. But when patience is tried, con- 
fidence abused and nerves nearly shattered 
by the ‘servant question,’’ my heart is 
rested by the remembrance of my dear old 
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Mary. She is no longer a “kitchen saint,’’ 
but, as I verily believe, one of the happiest 
of those who have seen the King in his 
beauty, and have been received at his royal 
court. Once more she has crossed the 
waters to find a new country. Some day, 
please God, I shall see her there. 
en 


AT THE SEASHORE. 


BY P. T. PRIMROSE, 


Prepare for mosquitoes by making a 80- 
lution of baking soda and water in a four- 
ounce vial, adding a few drops of carbolic 
acid and shaking thoroughly. Bathe the 
wounds in this mixture as soon as they are 
felt, and before yielding to nature’s impulse 
in response to the irritation. It will gener- 
ally prevent any further trouble from them. 

Eat abstemiously of sea food during the 
first few days, abjuring clams, lobster and 
crabs at tea or late dinner. The inquiries 
after pain-killers and cholera mixtures fre- 
quently heard among seasbore visitors would 
indicate much reckless indulgence in these 
dainties, harmless after the system becomes 
adjusted to changed conditions, but fre- 
quently responsible for sleepless nights and 
low spirits among pleasure seekers. Better 
an ounce of abstinence before, than pounds 
of it after eating too heartily. 

Similar cautions apply to sea bathing. A 
ten-minute plunge is long enough for the 
first day. Gradually one may lengthen the 
pleasure. Only the very robust can remain 
in the water over half an hour without 
physical loss, a twenty: minute plunge being 
for most people the best maximum allow- 
ance of time. Two hours, or nearly that, 
should elapse after eating before going to 
the bath, the earlier half of the day being 
preferable for people who need to be careful 
about securing that pleasant after-glow 
which is assurance that the sea bath is 
yielding its best effects. 

People afflicted with nervous depression 
and those who think themselves scarcely 
strong enough for an ordinary surf bath 
should try the following method: selecting 
the hottest hour of a sunshiny day, seek 
a sandy beach where the public eye will 
not be oppressive. Let the bathing suit be 
of flannel and wear a warm undervest be- 
neath it. Do not wade slowly in, allowing 
the cold to creep gradually up the person. 
The shock of the sudden plunge is of bene- 
fit to the nerves if followed by a healthy 
reaction, To at once fall down and roll 
over in even eighteen inches of water, then 
give one’s self to the bouyancy of the tide 
till the waves have drenched the shouiders 
clear to the neck, is perhaps the best way to 
enjoy the three-minute plunge with which 
one should begin. From three to five min- 
utes is long enough for the sea dip. Next, 
go up on the beach above high-water mark, 
where the sand is deep and thoroughly sun- 
heated, and, lying down, half bury the per- 
son in the hot sand. Have a wide hat or 
parasol to shade the head. The combina- 
tion of dampness, heat and coolness will be 
found delightfully soothing. The touch of 
mother earth, of the wandering breezes and 
of the ardent king of day are all full of heal- 
ing. A half-hour in this soporific vapor 
bath will not prove too much. 

When ready to leave the beach, do not 
allow any notions of cleanliness to compel 
you to return to the sea to rinse off the 
sand. On removing the suit the flesh will 
be found nearly dry; any sand that has 


reached it will easily brush off with the, 
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towel. After the bathing suit is dry a vig- 
orous shake will dislodge all the sand from 
its folds. Where bathing suits are private 
property, is not the idea that they must be 
rinsed in fresh water after every bath more 
nice than wise? Surely a bathing suit 
should never be so fine as to become an 
object for solicitous care, and who ever gets 
too much rest or too much of old ocean’s 
salt during a whole season of seashore life? 
Any temptation to chilliness after the bath 
should be warded off by gentle exercise or 
by basking in the sun, therefore a siesta 
directly after bathing is not advisable. 


HUBERT DE BURGH. 


BY JULIA CO. R. DORR. 





‘*Make ready my warships,” cried Blanche of Cas- 
tile, 

‘*Make them stanch and well ordered from top- 
mast to keel; 

Then over the channel in haste bid them dance, 

Bearing aid to my Louis, fair Louis of France!”’ 


There were eighty good ships, but with forty or less, 

Brave Hubert De Burgh dared the storm and the 
stress; 

At the mouth of the Thames he encountered them 
all, 

Overcame the proud Frenchmen and held them in 
thrall, 


He sent Louis home with his lilies all torn, 

His banners all drooping, his glory all shorn; 

And the bold English barons made haste to declare 
That Hubert De Burgh royal honors should share. 


But alack and alas! For one dark day there rose 

A clashing, a clamor, a tumult of foes, 

Crying, ‘* Death to Earl Hubert! With magical art, 
And unholy spells, he hath won the king’s heart!’’ 


Straightway to the altar then fled he, and laid 

His hand on the cross as of old on his blade; 

But fast his foes followed, like wolves on the track, 

When the aisles of the forest with shadows are 
black! 


They stayed not for candle, for book, nor for bell, 

For the holy rood’s chrism, the crosier’s high spell; 

From the chancel they dragged him forth into the 
night, 

While the stars veiled their faces and fled from the 
sight. 


With clashing of broadswords above his bare head, 
They haled and they harried him, sorely bestead, 
Till they reached a brown smithy afar on the green, 
Two pendulous, widespreading lindens between. 


Then they cried to the blacksmith with jeer and 
with shout, 

** Ho, variet! from this your grim fortress come out, 

And forge us some fetters both heavy and strong— 

Chain-armor, for one who shall wear it full long!” 


Forth came the swart yeoman, and bent a low knee, 
But not to that wild crew obeisance made he! 

He knelt to Earl Hubert and kissed his cold hand, 
Then rose and confronted the murderous band, 


“If Lforge ye one bolt for Earl Hubert, who drave 

The French from our land and their ships from the 
wave, 

May my strong arm be palsied, my hand lose its 
skill; 

I have but one life; take it now, an ye will!” 


They thundered and cursed, but unflinching he 
stood, 

As with courage undaunted he faced the mad brood ; 

And to every fierce menace one answer he gave— 

“I forge ye no fetters for Hubert, the brave!” 


God knows what restrained them! 
away, 

Birds twittered, mists lifted, the morning grew gray, 

Ere, sullenly leaving the smithy’s low door, 

To the Tower, but unfettered, Earl Hubert they 
bore. 


The night wore 


Re SAE aen 
Robert, aged five, was eating custard pie, 
when suddenly he paused and gravely re- 
marked, ‘‘ Seems to me this has a great deal 
of swallow and very little chew! ”’ 
ape * Hanae aoe 
It is easy finding reasons why other folks 
should be patient.—George Eliot. 
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Closet and Altar 


I must needs often draw near unto thee 
and receive thee, lest haply I faint by the 
way if I be deprived of this heavenly food. 


In considering the great mystery of the 
death of our Lord, we face also the mystery 
of the presence of the Holy Spirit at the time 
of the agony on the cross. Unfathomable as 
this is to us, there is one incident recorded 
which has its precious and impressive les- 
son. There was left to the dying Redeemer 
but one comfort, and that was—to save one 
more, The Holy Spirit wrought upon the 
wretched man at his side until he should 
see his need and his Saviour, and thus min- 
istered to the lonely Sufferer the only alle- 
viation possible. No human aid shared in 
this. It brings to us the grand reality of 
the power now in touch with every human 
being, however seemingly hopeless. This 
same Holy Spirit dwelling in you and in 
me has the same eagerness to glorify the 
risen Lord while He must needs be re- 
strained by our slowness of heart to realize 
it all. &, B. OC. 


We can be truest and best blessings to 
others only when we live victoriously our- 
selves, We owe it therefore to the needy, 
sorrowing, tempted world about us to keep 
our inner life calm, quiet, strong, restful 
and full of sweet love, in whatsoever outer 
turbulence, trial or opposition we must live. 
The one secret is to abide in Christ.—J. R. 
Miller. 


How short a time do I spend when I am 
preparing myself to receive the communion! 
Seldom am I wholly collected; very seldom 
indeed am I cleansed from all distraction. 
And yet surely in the life-giving presence 
of thy Godhead no unbecoming thought 
ought to intrude itself; nor should any crea- 
ture occupy my heart; for it is not an angel, 
but the Lord of angels, whom I am about 
to entertain. Why, therefore, am I not 
more ardent and zealous in seeking thine 
adorable presence? Why do I not prepare 
myself with greater solicitude to receive 
thy holy things?—Thomas a Kempis, 


To the Supper of the Lord, 
Gladly will we come today ; 
The word of peace is now restored, 
The old leaven is put away. 
Christ will be our food alone, 
Faith no life but his doth own. 


Hallelujah! 
—Luther. 


PRAVER BEFORE COMMUARION 

© God, the searcher of bearts, prepare 
me to receive the sacrament of Cbrist’s 
body and blood witb true piety and de= 
votion. .Pour tby grace into my soul 
tbat 1 may go wortbily to the sacred 
feast. thelp me to come witb a penitent 
beart, in love and charity with my 
neigbbors, witb full purpose to lead a 
better life, keeping thy commandments 
and walking intby boly ways. May fl 
draw near witb faitb, may 1 take this 
bolp sacrament to my comfort and be 
thereby refresbed in spirit so tbat 
may rejoice in thee witb all my beart. 
Grant tbat in all the future course of mp 
life 1 may sbow myself sucb an ine= 
grafted member of the body of thy Son 
that 1 may never be drawn to do anyp= 
thing that may disbonor bisname. Grant 
all this for bis merits and mercy’s sake. 
Amen. 
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Mothers in Council. 


A CHILD’S PLAYMATES. 

One of the greatest perplexities in child 
training is to decide how far a little one should 
be allowed to associate with other children. 
On this point a correspondent writes: 

I believe a child should not be allowed to 
run loose and its guardian know nothing of 
its whereabouts except at mealtimes. There 
are in the sixteen houses right near us twenty- 
four children between the ages of two and 
twelve, most of them higher up in the social 
scale than myself. Twenty-three of the chil- 
dren run together anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood from morning till after nine at night. 
But a good part of the time they play in a 
large, open lot opposite my windows. I love 
children and have watched these a great deal 
at their play. The more I have watched the 
stronger has grown my conviction that it is 
better for a child to be kept in its own parents’ 
yard. I have seen things that I would rather 
a child would die than learn and grow up 
with the habit. Yet they do not know it is 
wrong and may not learn it for years. 

When the little one of whom I have charge 
came to me I said, She shall play in my yard 
where I can see and know what is going 
on. I have kept my word for nearly a year, 
and have no trouble with her. But the 
neighbors and some of the child’s relatives 
criticise me. They say it is cruel to keep her 
from other children. But Iam glad to have 
them come in this yard to play. It was 
asked the other day, ‘‘ How will she ever be 
able to meet temptation if you keep her so 
close? What will she do when she goes to 
school? Youcan’t always keep her from meet- 
ing evil.”” 1 know she must meet temptation, 
that she does meet and conquer it bravely 
many times, and my heart aches for the child 
when I know she is longing to go across and 
play with the others. Afterward I say, “‘ Jesus 
and mamma are so glad their little girlie can 
be trusted,’ and try to plan some pleasant 
little surprise for her. 

I ask God to keep me from temptation. 
How can I send an innocent child where I 
can’t help knowing she will meet “ evil com- 
munications”’ needlessly? How can a mother 
help shielding her child from suffering to the 
soul as well as from physical suffering? 
Would she give her child poison ivy to play 
with because sometime he must go where it 
grows? Then why send or allow him to go 
where she knows his mind will be poisoned 
because by and by he must see or hear it? 
Am I not right to shield the little one all I 
can and teach her to “ take the name of Jesus 
with” her for the rest? If I do less than that, 
can I meet the mother and say I have tried 
my best to train your little one to meet you 
again? I do not mean that I never let her 
play with other children. There are those 
who play here in the yard with her hours at a 
time and sometimes she goes to see other chil- 
dren. But she never goes out of the yard 
without my permission and the promise to 
Stay in the yard where she visits. I think 
there is not a happier or more contented child 
on the street than she is, though she some- 
times wishes she had a little sister to play 
with her, and I wish it as much as she does. 

AN AUNTIE. 


THE BOYS’ VACATION. 

I object to the way in which you classify 
Americans as “fortunate rich” and “ fortu- 
nate poor” and “ middle” classes; however, 
I'll gladly testify in your ‘experience meet- 
ing.” Iam reasonably able to support my 
family of four children, two of whom are boys, 
but I do not believe in boys being idle all sum- 
mer long, so I always plan to employ them in 
my own office for about six weeks and then 
devote two weeks to solid recreation with 
them. In this way my oldest son partially 
earned his bicycle and I think he enjoys it 
more because he had to work for it. When I 


annot hire this extra help myself I encourage 


their finding a place elsewhere. One year my 
son had a pretty hard time, as the hours were 
long and the surroundings unpleasant, but 
both his mother and myself felt that his char- 
acter took on a new manliness from the expe- 
riences. SoI say to the fathers: Make your 
boys think that labor is noble and laziness a 
disgrace. Encourage them to earn and save 
for something they particularly want. 
PATERFAMILIAS, 


I believe in persuading the boys to study a 
little every day. My second son always has 
arrears to be made up in some particular 
study, and I makeit a point to see that he does 
not neglect his duty in the matter. Some- 
times I think it is more of a tax to me than to 
him, but it pays in theend. Another of my 
sons is particularly fond of natural history, 
and almost every summer he collects new 
specimens of butterflies. Of course it is not 
difficult to keep him interested in reading 
along that line. I have to hire the boys if I 
want any real work done, but they usually 
have wants beyond the power of their father’s 
purse to supply and this acts as an inventive. 
I think most boys are naturally lazy, and with- 
out help from the parents will be likely to 
spend the whole vacation in play, which is 
demoralizing. GC. T. Be 


My boys have always helped their father in 
the miil during the long vacation and in this 
way earned money for ‘ extras.” But this 
year I am going to try the experiment of send- 
ing the oldest to a summer school, for I think 
nothing is worse for a boy than a long period 
of idleness. It is too early to report results, 
as the public school which he attends has not 
closed yet, but I like the idea of camping out 
with the class of men who have charge of 
these summer schools. I never have been 
able to persuade my boys to do any reading or 
studying in vacation time, that is, to amount 
to anything. R. P. 


Right in the line of these communications is 
a note just received from D. L. Moody, inclos- 
ing a circular of a vacation encampment for 
young men at East Northfield under the aus- 
pices of the Y. M. C. Associations. Although 
this is probably designed for the older young 
men who are engaged in business, we have no 
doubt that boys of school age would be wel- 
come. Mr. Moody says: ‘‘Many young men, 
even Christians, spend their summer vacation 
in a way which lowers their spiritual tone and 
weakens their character. We are planning to 
have several hundred young men in camp at 
Northfield for a week or more at a time 
throughout July and August, and hope to give 
them not only a good vacation but a spiritual 
uplift. The rates are put at the very lowest 
figures in order to make it possible for all to 
come who desire.” 

We are also glad to announce that the chil- 
dren have not been overlooked in the plans at 
Northfield this season. A kindergarten is to 
be held in the basement of the church during 
the summer conferences. It strikes us that 
this would be a real addition to the resources 
of any summering place frequented by parents 
with little children. The ordered and pur- 
poseful play and cheerful companionship of a 
good kindergarten would prove far more at- 
tractive to most children than the usual re- 
sources of hotel verandas and boarding-house 
yards, 

Still another summer school, for the study 
of nature and science, is Camp Agassiz at 
West Harpswell, Me., under the care of Prof. 
C. B. Wilson of Johns Hopkins University. 
Only ten boys can be received, and his mother 
will assist in making the camp as homelike 


as possible. 
dvitcantcclipiaaalenis 


It is a high, solemn, almost awful thought 
for every individual man that his earthly in- 
fluence, which has had a commencement, will 
never through all ages, were he the very mean- 
est of us, have an end !—-Carlyle. 
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A MODEST SUGGESTION, 


BY JULIA HAWES, 





Perhaps some of you live in country 
neighborhoods, Perhaps you know that 
one of the great moral perils of such neigh- 
borhoods is their dulness, Human nature, 
especially young human nature, needs rec- 
reation as much as it does bread and butter. 
And too often, in small places, the only re- 
sort from the monotony of the home life is 
the tavern barroom, or—infinitely better, to 
be sure—the store. Indeed, 1 sometimes 
think that a village store has a high mis- 
sion to perform. But, when all is said, its 
attractions suffer by comparison with its 
showy rival, to which it may even serve as 
a feeder. 

My unpretentious plan bears but a remote 
and homely resemblance to the pleasant 
city library. It is not really my plan. A 
friend of mine was very anxious to put into 
the hands of her village girls and boys some 
wholesome substitute for the trashy novels, 
whose creeping poison is so much to be 
dreaded. We had two windfalls. A young 
fellow employed in Wanamaker’s store sent 
us a boxful of balf-worn but interesting 
and innocent love tales, the cast-offs of a 
library in which he had influence. Then 
two ladies, who had at onetime been school- 
teachers, gave us another boxful of books 
of all sorts and in all conditions, from ex- 
cellent to very ragged. We considered and 
culled. From among the geographies and 
spellers, scrawled over in schoolboy hands, 
we selected the best and most modern atlas 
and several dictionaries. Weseized with jubi- 
lation upon Abercrombie’s Mental Philoso- 
phy and Blair’s Rhetoric and a manual of 
shorthand, for some of our young people, 
we hope, have ambitions, or might have, if 
they were in the way of them. 

We were obliged to patch and cover and 
make as presentable as possible. This done, 
and the volumes all numbered, there was 
found up in the garret an old bookshelf, 
somewhat rickety, but capable, by dint of 
knocking off an unmated leg or so and 
other amateur repairs, of looking sufficiently 
well. A young lady, who lives at the cross- 
roads, undertook to give the bookshelf a 
corner in her sitting-room and to watch 
over its interests. 

After the affair was settled other plans 
crowded in upon its heels and we almost 
forgot our circulating library, but some 
weeks ago we received such a report of its 
success as revived our enthusiasm, and 
made us ashamed that we had not remem- 
bered it better and added from time to time 
to its stock, as we might have done. They 
say that the people love the books, have 
read them diligently, that Lorna Doone was 
passed from farm to farm in delight, which 
single volume, if they read it anything like 
word for word, must have kept somebody 
out of mischief for many an hour. 

Surely my friend’s scheme is modest 
enough for you to imitate if you care to do 
it, though perhaps with some modifications, 
You may not fall heir to a philanthropic 
clerk or ex-school mistress, but no doubt 
you have friends who in this day of cheap 
books and second-hand bookstores can do 
something to help you. In the village next 
to ours the district school teacher gave a 
strawberry festival or two and now has a 
neat library in the schoolhonse. 

Try something of the sort, and perhaps 
what has happened to us may happen to you. 
Last week ope of the most prosperous, re- 
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spectable men in our district called to my 
friend as she was leaving his door. Ile 
said he thought that it would be nice to 
have a reading-room in the place; his boys 
were so fond of reading that they would be 
janitors, Did he know of any room that he 
could get for it? Yes, he hoped the store. 
keeper would Jet him have an empty room 
of his; he supposed that Mr. Evans would 
be glad to get rid of the boys from his 
counters in the evening, and he knew that 
a responsible man would have to be on 
hand every night to keep order. O yes, 
certainly. 

Evidently he has thought it over, and if 
he carries it out our library can be moved 
into more spacious quarters, 

N. B. Always have plenty of Bibles ina 
reading-room. I remember the speech of 
a railroad man that in one of the reading- 
rooms of the Pennsylvania Road he some- 
times saw five or six men at a time reading 
the Bible. 

a 
SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


THE COMMANDMENTS CONTINUED. TO BE USED 
AS INTRODUCTION FOR THIS WEEK’S LESSON, 
‘THE GOLDEN CALF,” EX. 32: 1-8 AND 30-35, 
FOR JULY 14. 





BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. Y. 





It is our strong conviction that mothers 
should not omit the seventh commandment 
in teaching little ones, leaving it to be taught 
““when children are older.’ We know that 
evil influences, so common everywhere, do not 
delay their time for teaching until children 
We cannot keep them from contact 
with evil but we can forewarn them so that 
they will be forearmed against it. God en- 
joined upon parents to be unceasing in teach- 
ing all his commandments to the children 
whom he has placed in their care [Deut. 11: 
8, 18, 19, 20]. Read to the children 1 Cor. 3: 
16, 17 and Ps, 24: 3, 4, and tell them that these 
verses and the seventh commandment mean 
that all impure words and thoughts must be 
kept from lips and heart. The loving, prayer- 
ful mother can speak so plainly and so earn- 
estly that children will look upon such talks 
as sacred subjects, only to be spoken of with 
mother, except, of course, to be brave to ex- 
press disapproval if evil suggestions are made 
by others. 

Order of dependence for teaching the com- 
mandments. 


are older, 


Even little children can be led to under- 
stand the logical connection between our 
duty, as the created, to God, the Creator. We 


have found it well to begin with this idea in 
teaching the commandments to children. 
Read Ex, 20: 11 first and then the first three 
chapters of Genesis, bringing out clearly 
these points: God made everything and takes 
care of everything; so God owns everything and 
has a right to be ruler over everything. 

After God had done all the work of making 
this beautiful world for us to enjoy (six days 
he spent for us), then he rested on the seventh 
day, and he asks us to honor him by always 
remembering that day for him, keeping it as 
God’s day in which to learn of him. We 
remember the days on which great deeds have 
been done—Memorial Day, Independence 
Day, ete. 

But how little is the most wonderful thing 
ever done by men when we think of the 
wonder of God’s making this world. Should 
we not remember the day on which this great 
work was finished and thus show our thanks 
to the kind Father who made everything for 
us? We cannot fail to do this without being 
wicked, disobedient servants, for God has 
given it as a strict law. In giving this law 


he knew it was for our happiness to keep it. 
It is wise to rest body and mind ‘one day out 
of seven. 


*Copyrighted, W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 


(Talk of heathen lands where there 
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is no peaceful Sunday, “a delight honorable 
to God’s name,” such as we have, with the 
happy home hours and pleasant church and 
Sunday school.) 

Second, teach the fifth commandment in 
connection with a talk about the relation of 
children to parents being like that of Adam 
and Eve to the heavenly Father; parents are 
providers, caretakers, lovers of children. 
Speak of Abraham’s obedience to God and of 
Isaac’s to his father, of Jesus being subject to 
his earthly parents and of Miriam’s obedi- 
ence, and show how important it was that she 
should obey this fifth command. If she had 
not, Moses, God’s chosen leader, might have 
been lost, 

Teach the tenth, ninth, eighth and sixth 
commandments in this order and in connec- 
tion with the story of Ahab’s coveting 
Naboth’s vineyard [1 Kings 21: 1-17]. Since 
God is Creator and owner and ruler, and since 
he has made such good and wise laws for our 
happiness and blessing, how wicked it is for 
those who owe him everything to mock his 
holy name, or mock his wonderful glory and 
power by making foolish images to worship 
instead of praying to him in ‘heaven his 
dwelling place,’”’ where he hears us as he has 
said. And how ungrateful it is to let other 
things come into our hearts to be loved more 
than God. Give explanation of above points 
and teach commandments one, two and three. 

Occupation for hands. 

Make a picture or a cut-out symbol of the 
seven-branched golden lamp, and write on the 
parts, respectively, the following seven “ shalt 
not’’ commandments. 

1. Not idols. 

2. Not oaths. 

3. Not murder nor hate, for to God ’twill be 
known. 

4, Not impurity ever. 

5. Not thieving. 

6. Not deceiving. 

7. Not coveting others the good things they 
own. 

Place three squares together so as to form 
an oblong base for the lamp. On the central 
one (the foundation of all the commandments) 
write, 

One God there is alone, 
No other should be known, 


On the other two write, 


Honor to our parents give, 
If long and well we want to live. 


Remember and keep the “ Day of Rest,” 
It is the Lord’s and by him blest. 

If the commandments are studied as sug- 
gested in this and last week’s lesson the sin- 
fulness of the people in making the golden 
calf to worship and God’s justice and real 
kindness in punishing it are so easily taught 
that additional notes are superfluous. The 
lesson story, told with vivid description, is one 
that interests and impresses children. The 
only really new point (as to ‘lesson truths,’ 
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not covered by notes already given) is the 
beauty of Moses’s self-sacrificing appeal. It 
makes the people’s sin appear all the greater 
by contrast. They did not sin ignorantly. 
The substance of the ten laws had often been 
given before. 


SALE Rit eee 

In no respect, perhaps, is our condition at 
so great a disadvantage when contrasted with 
that of the old world as in the lack of ances- 
tral homes. We are continualiy on the move. 
We are always new. We never let our roots 
have time enough to become attached to the 
soil, but are incessantly tearing them up and 
breaking off ali the delicate fibers through 
which they should drink in the life needed to 


sustain us for fine social uses.— William Potts. 
oe ARDES SS Eas iLen 


The path of a good woman is indeed strewn 
with flowers, but they rise behind her steps, 
not before them.— Ruskin. 











Dear little cooks, with faces clean and 
bright, 

What makes your loaves of bread all so 
fresh and light ? 

“© We use Clevelana’s Baking Powder.” 

Sweet little cooks, pray tell me what 
you take 

To make so rich and fragrant your spicy 
tins of cake? 

“ We use Cleveland’s Baking Powder.” 

Wise little cooks, now tell me please the 
way 

To always have good luck on every bak- 
ing day? 

“Why, use Clevelana’s Baking Powder.” 














MINCE MEAT 
is particularly 
valuable in the 

summer be- 
cause it is 
always 
fresh and 





















It is 
unex- 
celled for 
the home,the 
camp, seaside 
or mountains, 
Sold everywhere, 
Merrell-Soule Co., 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won't supply you, don’t get another flour—get another 
grocer; or send us a postal and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IFIPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 


(ape a | if She kneads it; you need it too— 
Ve 


eae “Duluth 


It answers every need and makes 
“better bread and more of it” — 
20 loaves more in every bar- 
rel —light, white and delicious. 





Imperial” 
Flour. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


RUN up the flag, 
boys, it is ‘* Inde- 
pendence Day!”’ 
Three cheers for 
the red, white and 
blue!!! Youhave 
j alread y done a 

good deal of cheer- 
OR: for it lately, 

not only on Patri- 
ots’ Day, Memorial Day and (if you live 
near Boston) Bunker Hill Day, but on the 
newly arranged ‘‘ Flag Day,” June 14. [| 
suppose you all know—no, I suppose you 
do not all know, for it is hard to keep track 
of everything in these full and busy times— 
that this was the anniversary of the day in 
1777 when Congress adopted our present 
national flag, only that there were then to 
be thirteen stars (in a circle) and thirteen 
stripes; since 1818 the number of stars has 
corresponded to the number of States, the 
addition being made on the Fourth of July 
after the admission of the new State. (How 
many stars ought to be on the flag today?) 

A gentleman asked me the other day ex- 
actly what it was about the ‘‘union jack,” 
and whether that was properly an Ameri- 
can as well as a British flag. I suppose you 
all know (but see above) that the “ union”’ 
denotes the upper corner of the flag next 
the staff, in distinction from the_rest of the 
flag, which is called the “‘fly.”’ The term 
originated with the union of the cross of 
St. George, representing England, and the 
cross of St. Andrew, representing Scotland, 
when the kingdoms were united in 1707, 
When Ireland became a part of Great Brit- 
ain, the cross of St. Patrick was added also. 
In our flag the emblem is of the original 
thirteen (now forty—?) States in one nation. 

The union jack is a flag which shows the 
‘funion”’ only. This is the national ensign 
used ashore in Great Britain and in some 
cases at sea, In the United States it isa 
flag containing the stars alone, without the 
stripes of the “fly.’’ If you are sailing this 
summer with Captain Myles, or any other 
old salt who does things ‘‘ ship-shape,’’ and 
see them running the union jack up at the 
foremast, you will know that they are sig- 
nalling fora pilot. When a flag is hoisted 
in reverse position—i. e., with union down 
—it is a signal of distress. 

Speaking about international matters, I 
hope you noticed the recent celebration of 
the capture of Louisburg, C. B., by the 
New England colonists, June 17,1745. That 
was a daring and difficult thing to do, and 
its success made Col, William Pepperrell 
(don’t leave out one of the r’s from his 
name, D. F.) the first native baronet of 
New England. Was it not a singular co- 
incidence that just thirty years after, to 
a day, our sturdy farmers should fight 
another famous battle, not against the 
French, but against their British king? Of 
course you will look up on your map the 
place of the Baltic Canal, whose opening is 
celebrated with great pomp as I write. 

Here is a chance for one of our youngest 
members to learn a little national history: 
Smitutown, N. H. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Iam only four years old, 
80 my mamma has to write for me. I want to 
know the names of all the heads on the post- 
age stamps. My mamma doesn’t know them 
all, but she says you do. I have over 300 
‘*George Washingtons.”’ I like your page in 
the Congregationalist, and always look for pic- 
tures. I think the little girls were in the 
basket for fun. 





Your little friend, 
EVERETT C. 


This letter waited a while, because I could 
not find Smithtown, N, H., on the map or 
in the postal register, but at last I found 
that it was a part of a town on the border 
of the State, near the Atlantic Ocean. Was 
it named for people of the novel name of 
Smith, who had just settled in New Hamp- 
shire? But did not John Smith discover 
New Hampshire in 1614? As to the heads, 
I suppose Everett means those on United 
States stamps of the present issue, I think 
they are as follows: 1 cent, Franklin; 2, 
Washington; 3, Jackson; 4, Lincoln; 5, 
Grant; 6, Garfield; 8, Sherman; 10, Webster; 
15, Clay; 50, Jefferson; $1.00, Perry; ‘‘ spe- 
cial delivery,’ 10, a boy, whose name I do 
not know, with a letter in his hand and 
one foot in the air, looking as though he was 
gettingreadytorun, Let Cornerers copy the 
names of these men in order and write be- 
fore each one his first name and after it 
what office he held and what great thing he 
did to have his portrait printed so many 
millions of times for young Americans to 
look at. Who can do it without looking in 
a book or asking for help? Speaking about 
stamps and Smiths, read this: 

LEE, MAss. 

Mr. Martin: I wish to join the Cornerers 
and would like to have my name on the stamp 
list. I bave a collection of stamps and coins, 
[ am much interested in stamps, and have 
over 700 different ones. I would like to ex- 
change with other Cornerers? What will I 


do to make the exchange? I am ten years 
old. Evizur 8S. 


Here is a list; write to boys who have 
about as many years and stamps as you 
have. I cannot add any names until we 
have a new list printed. Several persons 
have written to complain that they or their 
children have been troubled by receiving 
sheets of stamps for sale, to be returned if 
not wanted, I would remind all Cornerers 
that our list is not to aid young dealers to 
sell stamps, but to aid Cornerers to exchange 
with each other. If dealers send packages 
to you unasked without return postage, I 
advise you to keep them until Washington 
or Jackson orsome other suitable messenger 
comes for them! I have just seen a new 
stamp magazine, called the Boston Stamp 
Book, full of information to young collec- 
tors, at fifty cents a year. Mr. Kilbon, the 
editor, is on the same floor with The Con 
gregationalist office, and offers to answer 
our hard 999; I shal) remember his offer! 

P, S.—Seeing a flag flying on the grammar 
school I have been to see what it was for. It 
was ‘graduation day.’”’ The “exhibition” 
of the scholars filled three rooms, the walls 
being covered with drawings of all sorts of 
things, including a cyclone! One table had 
in miniature the products of the different 
parts of the world. One part was Eurasia, 
and I had to ask a boy where that country 
was. He looked at me curiously, and then 
told me. Do all the old Cornerers know ? 
The other interesting thing was a flag finely 
drawn on a blackboard in colors, The 
number of stars in the ‘‘union’’ was up to 
date—but I shall not tell you how many. 

N. B.—I stop right here to ask all Corner- 
ers who are coming to the Christian En- 
deavor Convention to write me at once, 
giving me their home address and Boston 
address during the convention, saying also 
whether they are to be in town after the 


convention. If it is possible to find a quiet 
‘‘corner”’ during the busy days of ‘‘ Boston, 


we must try to meet each other in it. 
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There is no mystery about 


Sunlight 
Soap 


it is simply a clear, pure, honest 
soap for laundry and household 
use, made by the most i, wg 
processes, and being the best, it 
has the largest sale in the nee 
It is made in a twin bar for con- 





venience sake. 
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Toilet Powder 


Approved by the Highest Medi- 
/ cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 

Toilet Preparation for infants and adults. 

POSITIVELY RELIEVES 
PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE RASH, 

CHAFED SKIN, SUNBURN, Ete. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightful after shaving. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkle r Top. All druggists, or mailed 
for 2 cents. Send for Free Samples. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO.,_ - NEWARK, N, J. 
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Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820, 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO, 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin, Address 
BLAKE BE LL. CO., Boston, Masa. 


‘Whitman's hated pa ee 
GE INSTANTANEDUS ‘‘o!'"crent made 
Chocolate NO BOILING. 





Look Carefully 


silver polish either 
, sce 


when buying 
at the store or your own door 
that the full name 


SILVER 


LECH ICON 


POLISH 


is on the box and also the figure 
of awoman cleaning silver, printed 
IN RED. None other is genuine. 
We do not employ 
Peddlers or agents. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 


If in doubt send to us 
for trial quantity. 
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1-8, 30-35. 


LESSON FoR JULY 14. Ex. 32; 


THE GOLDEN OALF. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 


This entire chapter is to be studied as fur- 
nishing the subject of the lesson. The founda- 
tions of the new nation bas just been laid in 
the giving of the Ten Commandments and 1n 
the solemn promise of the Israelites to obey 
them. The covenant thus made was being 
broken just as Moses was bringing back to the 
people from his meeting with God on the 
mountain the conclusive evidence that the 
covenant was confirmed and was to be per- 
petual. We see in this startling event the 
roots of personal corruption and of bad gov- 
ernment, and the contrasts between a weak 
ruler and a strong and successful one. We 
note: 

1. The sin of the people. Above all it was 
indifference to the knowledge of God. The 
ultimate purpose of the obedience which God 
requires is that he may show himself to men 
as he is. We shall be like him when we see 
him as he is, and we shall see him more clearly 
as we grow more likehim. Breaking covenant 
with bim is destroying his work of teaching 
men what he is. It interferes with his whole 
plan of redemption for one man to disobey 
him. 

The sin of the Israelites was caused by their 
ignorance of the truth. Their spiritual na- 
tures were undeveloped, and they did not 
welcome the opportunity to develop them. 
Wrongdoing, for the first representatives of 
our race, was confined to one simple thing, to 
eating the fruit of one tree. To the Israelites 
God presented ten things. All these com- 
mands were based on the fact that God is a 
spirit and that they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. But the 
people did not try to apprehend God, nor to 
make themselves like him. They tried to 
represent God to suit themselves—and in this 
they were not different from many men of to- 
day. The disobedient disposition led to the 
definite act of disobedience, to separation 
from God and to self-destruction. That is the 
natural law. “ Even as they refused to have 
tod in their knowledge, God gave them up 
into a reprobate mind, to do those things 
which are not fitting.’’ With the making of 
the idol ‘‘the people were broken loose.’’ 
They were ready for any evil. One act of 
willful disobedience cuts the cords of will and 
lets all evil passions free. The only path of 
safety is the constant effort to know God. 

But the sin of the Israelites was also caused 
by knowledge of the false. Their own fathers 
had taught them in Egypt how to make idols 
and to worship them. What they did know 
harmed them as much as what they did not 
know. If we would apprehend God we must 
not only seek to see him as he is, but must 
renounce al! false ideas of him which have 
come from our fathers and grown with our 
growth. 

But the sin of the people was also caused by 
want of faith in God as far as they did know 
him. Moses represented God to them. They 
thought he would take them at once to the 
promised land. Forty days in camp with no 
information about Moses seemed to them a 
long time. They had not faith to wait where 
Moses left them. Their duty was to stay 
where they were, relying on God till he told 
them to move forward. They broke their 
covenant with him by their first act of impa- 
tience. So it is with every sinner. The first 
movement prompted by want of confidence in 
God separates us from him. 

2. The failure of a weak ruler. Aaron was 
nota wicked man. God chose him fora priest. 
But he proved a weak leader in a great crisis, 
and his weak points are plain. He failed 
through not realizing his responsibility. No 


leader is outspoken for the right unless his 
sense of responsibility to God for a trust is 
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greater than his love of popularity. Aaron 
was responsible for the trouble in the camp. 
‘*Moses saw that the peuple were broken 


loose; for Aaron had let them loose.”? But he 
did not realize his responsibility. He laid it 


on the people themselves and on circum- 
stances. He talked as many a leader has 
talked when he has had to face confessed fail- 
ure. He said, ‘‘Thou knowest the people, 
that they are set on evil.’’ He thought he 
was hardly more than a passive instrument in 
the sin. The people gave him the gold; what 
did he do? Only this: ‘‘ I cast it into the fire, 
and there came out this calf.”” He would even 
lay part of the blame on tbe calf for coming 
out. The true leader of men, in little things 
and in great, does not confess himself con- 
trolled by those whom he is appointed to lead, 
nor by circumstances. If Aaron had said at 
once, ‘* Moses is on the mountain with God; 
we are commanded to wait his return,” trust- 
ing that God would sustain him, he would 
have won a victory worthy of his brother. 
But instead of that he tried an expedient. 
When the people proposed to make an idol, 
he suggested that it would require their choic- 
est treasures, thinking perhaps they would 
not meet the cost. But they took him at his 
word, and he lost his opportunity. If one 
would lead others aright he must simply trust 
in God and suggest no compromise with evil. 

3. The success of a righteous ruler. Moses 
was able to lead that weak and sinful multi- 
tude because he knew God and was loyal to 
him. He knew that God had chosen that peo- 
ple to be his own, had delivered them from 
bondage, and was planning for their honor 
and happiness while they were dishonoring 
him, 

Moses was successful as a leader, also, be- 
cause he loved the people. For a great pur- 
pose he was leading them out to liberty. He 
had secured for them a charter, written by 
God, which would make them the foremost 
nation on earth. They had forfeited it. It 
was no longer of any use. He broke in pieces 
the tables which bore the laws of the cov- 
enant which they had broken. But this was 
no outbreak of ungovernable passion; it was 
a wise act, like the slaughter which followed, 
intended to startle with terror and to bring 
to their reason again those who had broken 
loose from all self-government, from the con- 
trol of men and of God. Moses had no ambi- 
tion apart from the people. When God pro- 
posed to destroy the people and to found a 
new and great nation through him alone, he 
refused the honor. To understand his posi- 
tion read his own account in Deut. 9: 7-21. 
Here is the true leader, who would rather die 
than dishonor God, and would die for those 
over whom he had to maintain authority by 
the sternest measures. The first requisite in 
leadership is unquestioning faithfulness to 
God; the second, unselfish love for those who 
are to be led. 

Such leadership saved the Levites when 
they were on the verge of destruction. They 
needed only the resolute voice of a leader 
in the right to renounce their evil ways and 
to array themselves on the Lord’s side. Often, 
when everybody seems to be going wrong, a 
single brave soul, taking a determined stand 
for Christ, has arrested and changed the cur- 
rent of popular opinion. Many a sad decline 
in spiritual life, in homes and schools and 
society, might have been averted had there 
been a Moses at the head instead of an Aaron. 
If one cannot be a leader, one can at least 
follow a righteous leader. Perhaps the whole 
nation of Israel was saved by the promptness 
with which the Levites responded to the sum- 
mons to take a stand on the Lord’s side. 

We cannot turn from this ancient record 
without pointing to the fact that the great 
spiritual lessons of the New Testament were 
first taught in the Old Testament by acts and 
events. Not till after long training could men 
receive them expressed as principles. The 
slaughter of the three thousand was a visi- 
ble demonstration that “the wages of sin is 
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death.”’ The assembling of the Levites with 
Moses was preparing coming generations to 
understand the invitation, ‘‘ Come ye out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord 
... and ye shall be to me sons and daugh- 
ters.”” The pleading of Moses on the mount 
was a step toward making him known who 
gave “‘his life a ransom for many.” This is 
God’s way of preparing men to receive the 
great truths concerning redemption. 


—_ 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, July 7-13. Courtesy as a Christian 

Duty. 2 Tim. 2: 24-26; 1 Pet. 3: 8-11. 

Why specially obligatory upon Christians? Dif- 
ferences between Christian courtesy and that of 


refined worldliness? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


ooo 
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PRAYER MEETING 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 





Topic, July 14-20. For Christ and the Church. 
Matt. 16: 13-20. 

One of the great test questions to apply to 
an individual or to a society is, ‘‘ What is his 
or its object in living?’’ Unless we can an- 
swer that question satisfactorily, itis a grave 
question whether continued existence is to be 
justified. Often throughout its history of four- 
teen years, this question has been asked con- 
cerning Christian Endeavor; and, whenever 
those who have loved the cause best and un- 
derstood it most have made answer, the reply 
has been couched in the phrase of the topic. 
No doubt in the Williston Church in Portland 
there were those who, when the original so- 
ciety was formed, asked, ‘* What is it for”? 
and the answer, then happily made, has been 
again and again repeated, until the object 
ought to be pretty wellunderstood. But each 
great international convention furnishes a 
new opportunity to demonstrate more clearly 
to the world just for what Christian Endeavor 
stands, and it ought to be the serious purpose 
of every one who intends to be present in 
Boston next week to make it manifest, in so 
far as he can, that Christ’s glory and the ad- 
vancement of his church alone explain the 
coming together of this vast multitude. There 
will not be wanting those who, in a cynical 
tone, will say: ‘‘ These folks are here to have 
a good time, to see the sights, to take advan- 
tage of the inviting excursions, to enjoy pleas- 
ant social intercourse.”’ Now, while such 
things are not ruled absolutely out of the pro- 
gram, they ought to take a secondary place, 
and they will if faithfulness in attending the 
meetings prevails over counter-attractions ; if 
the bearing and bebavior of the delegates 
mark them as gentlemen and ladies:and true 
disciples of him who conducted himself in all 
the relations of life with the utmost propriety 
and dignity. 

Mighty as has been the influence of Chris- 
tian Endeavor for good, nobly as it has testi- 
fied, faithfully as it has served his church, it 
can do far more yet to show the world that it 
does not live for itself but for its Lord; that 
it does not seek its own w.lfare and public 
recognition so much as the growth and up- 
building of the church out of whose bosom it 
has sprung, which in most cases, thank God! 
has thrown around it its protecting arms, and 
which, if it is to do the work for which Christ 
established it, needs today, more than ever, 
the enthusiasm, hopefulness, courage and ar- 
dor of all its young people. 





The position of the Congregationalists of 
New South Wales on temperance may be in- 
ferred from the following resolution intro- 
duced at the semi-yearly meeting of the union: 


That this assembly reaffirms its adherence 
to the principle of full local option without 
compensation and expresses regret at the 
delay of our Parliament in passing a law for 
securing the undoubted right of the people of 
every locality to pretect themselves from the 
demoralizing influence of the liquor traftic, 
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and that the secretary be instructed to for- 
ward a copy of the resolution to the premier 


of the colony. 
Pe Se nee 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
SOME EARLY MISSIONARIES. 


(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s August 
Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

In this modern era of missions we are some- 
times in danger of underrating or ignoring 
the work of the early pioneer missionaries, 
who laid the foundations of our present mis- 
sionary enterprise and whose enthusiasm for 
saving squls, together with their heroic efforts 
to evangelize barbarous peoples, and most of 
all the inspiration of their noble, self-sacrific- 
ing lives are among the precious heritages of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

To the Roman Catholic Church belonged 
some of the choicest and bravest of the early 
missionaries, for however superficial the Cath- 
olic conquests in heathen lands, we must rec- 
ognize and admire the work and character of 
such saintly menas Brébeuf, Xavier and Ricci. 
The most triumphant mission fields of this 
church have been India, China and for a while 
Japan. It was in 1542 that Francis Xavier, a 
Jesuit missionary, coming from the ranks of 
the high nobility of Spain, distinguished for 
learning and eloquence and characterized by 
his zeal, courage and consecration, landed in 
Goa, in the southwestern part of India. We 
read of him preaching in the streets of this 
town, laboring among the pearl fishers of 
Ceylon and baptizing thousands in Travan- 
core. Then we see him hastening to plant the 
standard of the cross in Japan, where he made 
thousands of converts. His attention was 
next turned to China, but he was not per- 
mitted to have a share in its evangelization 
for in 1552 he died on the island of Sancian. 

This very year, however, occurred the birth 
of one who was to take up the work in the 
Celestial Empire, Matthias Ricci, who entered 
China in 1583, won a hearing from the people, 
established himself in Peking and met with 
marked success among the official and liter- 
ary classes. Mr. Marshall, in his History of 
Catholic Missions, gives a glowing account of 
the wonderful successes which attended the 
Jesuit efforts in every class of Chinese soci- 
ety, and how brothers and sisters of a former 
emperor cheerfully suffered persecution for 
Christ’s sake. But for real heroism of char- 
acter these missionaries are undoubtedly sur- 
passed by Brébeuf, a worker in the early part 
of the seventeenth century among the Huron 
Indians in Canada, 7,000 of whom he baptized. 
His humble and unswerving devotion to the 
most dreary and unfruitful field of labor, his 
patience, sweetness of temper and stead fast- 
ness in the face of cruel torture make him 
worthy of a high rank in the noble army of 
martyrs. 

Turning now to some of the early Protestant 
missions, we find John Eliet, a representa- 
tive missionary of the seventeenth century 
and the recognized father of American mis- 
sions, undertaking work at his own charges 
among the Indians of Massachusetts, and sur- 
mounting almost insuperable difficulties in 
reducing the language to writing and trans- 
lating the Bible, while John Mayhew at 
Martha’s Vineyard was carrying on similar 
evangelistic efforts among the neighboring 
tribes. In the eighteenth century the earliest 
Protestant missionary enterprise was under 
the auspices of the king of Denmark, who felt 
a personal interest in the evangelization of 
Tranquebar, a Danish possession in India. 
Two young Germans, graduates from Halle, 
Henry Pliitschau and Bartholomew Ziegen- 
balg, offered themselves for service. To the 


latter may be attributed most of the success 
of the mission, for Pliitschau remained in In- 
dia but five years. 

Ziegenbalg was a remarkably interesting 
young man, whose missionary ardor had been 
awakened by a conversation with Professor 
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Francke, who said to him regarding the 
heathen of India: “If one can truly lead a 
soul to God from amongst that people it is as 
much as winning a hundred in Europe, for 
these latter have each day means and oppor- 
tunities sufficient for their conversion, while 
the former are entirely without them.’’ The 
young student entered into a covenant with a 
friend to ‘‘ seek nothing else in the world but 
the glory of God’s name, the spread of God’s 
kingdom, the propagation of divine truth, the 
salvation of our neighbor and the constant 
santification of our own souls, wherever we 
may be and whatever of cross-bearing and 
suffering it may occasion us.”’ The story is a 
thrilling one of how be led the first party of 
missionaries who carried the gospel to conti- 
nental India and established the first perma- 
nent Protestant mission there; of how, in 
spite of prejudice, misconception, derision and 
calumny he succeeded in winning converts 
and, in 1707, dedicated the earliest Protestant 
chapel for natives on the continent of Asia; 
of how he opened schools and published a dic- 
tionary and grammar, as well as a large por- 
tion of the Bible in Tamil. At last, over- 
worked and exhausted, Ziegenbalg died at the 
age of thirty-six, leaving his work to be carried 
on by Christian Frederick Schwartz, a worthy 
successor. 

‘A foreign mission as we now understand 
the term,’’ says Dr. Thompson in his Protest- 
ant Missions, ‘‘a movement simple and pure 
of Christian men entertaining the primary 
purpose of carrying the gospel to the heathen, 
was scarcely known in the Protestaut world 
till 1732.”" Individual efforts there had been, 
as we have seen, also governmental and colo- 
nial movements, but the Moravian Church was 
the first as a church to form a practical con- 
ception of what Christianity has to do for the 
world. The Moravians or United Brethren 
were followers of John Huss, scattered through 
Bohemia, Moravia and Poland, who were 
Protestants before Luther and a Reformed 
church sixty years before the Reformation. 
Through nearly three centuries of continuous, 
cruel persecution the faithful brethren kept 
alive the doctrines and traditions of their 
fathers, until in 1722 a band of Moravians left 
their homes to seek liberty of worship, emi- 
grating to Saxony, where on the estate of 
Count Zinzendorf, their patron and leader, 
they formed the settlement of Herrnhut. 
They were joined by members of the Re- 
formed churches of Germany, and here was 
born in 1727 the Renewed Church of the 
United Brethren, which developed such a re- 
markable evangelistic energy at the very out- 
set of its career that it was at the same time a 
church and a missionary society. 

Zinzendorf, while on a visit to Copenhagen, 
heard a tale of woe concerning the slaves of 
the West Indies and he communicated the in- 
formation to the congregation at Herrnhut. 
It was felt that the gospel alone could effect a 
change in their condition. Two young men 
offered to go as missionaries, willing, if need 
be, to become slaves themselves. Accordingly 
in 1732 Leonard Dober and David Nitsch- 
mann, a potter and a carpenter, set out, carry- 
ing a small bundle in hand and less than four 
dollars each in the pocket for a journey of 600 
miles on foot, at the end of which they were 
still 4,000 miles from the place of destination. 
Nevertheless they accomplished their purpose 
and founded in St. Thomas the first Moravian 
foreign mission. Five months later two other 
brave brethren, Matthew Stach and Christian 
David, went to Greenland, where after six 
years of great privations and fruitless effort 
they saw the day dawn in the soul of their 
first convert, Kajarnak. 

These men head the long line of quiet, un- 
ostentatious missionaries from the ranks of 
the United Brethren who have proclaimed the 
love of Jesus the world over, from the Arctic 
and subarctic regions of Greenland, Labrador 
and Alaska to the tropical sections of Africa, 
in the Indian reservations of North America, 
in the West Indies and the mainland of Cen- 
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tral and South America, on the borders of 
Thibet and on the island of Australia. Within 
seven years from August, 1732, Herrnhut 
sent out ten different missions. ‘‘ From that 
obscure radiating point in Central Europe 
missions have been established on the five 
other continents, yet to the present day 
Herrnhut is a settlement of only 1,000 souls.” 
The Moravian Church has today on the mis- 
sion field 148 stations and out-stations, with 
338 missionaries, nearly 2,000 native workers 
and 32,288 communicants. 

The Moravian Church is Presbyterio-Epis- 
copal in its constitution, being governed by a 
general synod, which meets periodically at 
Herrnhut, and maintaining three orders, bish- 
ops, presbyters and deacons. <As regards doc- 
trinal belief, they agree substantially with 
other evangelical denominations, but their 
creed and their preaching centers in the per- 
son and offices of Jesus Christ. On the mission 
field their methods are evangelistic rather 
than educational, although they support many 
schools and have contributed to missionary 
literature. The church has a ritual and the 
brethren observe the chief festivals of the 
Christian year, as well as memorial days in 
commemoration of noteworthy events in their 
own ecclesiastical history. No other church 
surpasses the Moravian in the jubilant char- 
acter of its Easter services or has a more ex- 
ultant belief in the resurrection of the dead. 
As a denomination they are deserving of 
praise on the score of exemplary living and 
are characterized by their freedom from self- 
assertiveness, the tendency being to talk little 
and ge oa The main body of the 
church is Wivided into three branches, the 
German, British and American. The latter 
has its headquarters at Bethlehem, Pa., and is 
doing a good work among the German emi- 
grants. There are also settlements in Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, New 
Jersey and seven other States. The member- 
ship in North America is 16,135. 


Sources of Information. 


Christian Missions (Roman Catholic). By T. W.M. 
Marshall. 

Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Missions. 
Catholic Missions, 

Protestant Missions, By Dr. A.C, Thompson. 

Moravian Missions. By Dr. A.C. fhompson. 

Bost’s History of the Moravians. 

The Moravian Manual, By Kev. 
Schweinitz. 

The Moravian Almanac and Year-Book. 

History of the United Brethren. By Rev. John 
Holmes, 

Moravian Life: An English Girl’s Account of a 
Settlement in the Black Forest. 

The Moravian. Published in Bethiehem, Pa. 

For Moravian literature send to the Moravian Pub- 
lication Concern, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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WHAT SORT OF MEN ARE NEEDED? 


What we want today is not organizers but 
preachers, and every hindrance ought to be 
removed that a man who can preach may 
have an opportunity of fulfilling his high 
calling. Be sure of this fact—for history is 
our evidence—that neither the press nor 
books nor endless machinery nor elaborate 
services can be compared as a dynamic with 
the living voice declaring the evangel of 
Christ. Knox preached his way to St. Giles, 
whole armiés fled before him, and from St. 
Giles’s pulpit he ruled Scotland like a king. 
Preaching—intelligent, spiritual, believing 
preaching—will alone beat back unbelief 
and superstition in our day. May I record 
my conviction that after a period of apolo- 
getic there is to be a change, and the time 
has come for the confident and positive 
proclamation of Christ and his Cross. For 
years the church has been on her defense, 
meeting attacks from science, from philoso- 
phy, from history. We tender thanks to 
God for our apologists. Nobly have they 
done their work. They have held the 
ground like the squares of infantry at 
Waterloo; it is now time for the cavalry to 
charge and complete the victory. We have 
defended Christ long enough, we shall now 
declare him. The world accepts the church 
as a well-managed institution; let her hear 
the church as the standing witness to the 
hopes of the soul to the Person of Jesus, to 
the life everlasting.—Iev. John Watson 
(Tan Maclaren), 





Literature 
STYLE AS A CHARACTERISTIC, 

Every author, even the most common- 
place, possesses a literary style of his own. 
However much this may resemble the styles 
of others, it exhibits peculiarities which 
belong to him and to no other, These are 
likely to be such things as the use of special 
words or phrases, a particular turn of a 
sentence or even some comparative trifle, 
like the habitual placing an adverb between 
the verb and its auxiliary. Whatever they 
are, we say that we know the author thereby. 
Other people think similarly about other 
writers. In due time some new volume 
appears anonymously, and the critics begin 
to announce its authorship and to give their 
reasons for their beliefs, based upon the 
evidence contained in the style. But they 
seldom agree, and the interesting and some- 
times amusing question is suggested, how 
far style can be regarded as a means of 
identification. 

At present the most prominent instance 
before the public eye, to which others 
already have alluded in this connection, is 
the serial story, Joan of Arc, appearing in 
Harper's Magazine. It has proved a mark 
of shrewdness to conceal the authorship, on 
advertising grounds; but also there has 
been afforded an odd illustration of the in- 
ability of literary experts eithem to agree 
among themselves or to discover the author. 
His name, to be sure, has not been revealed, 
so that it may be premature to assume that 
no one has guessed it; but it is becoming 
so obvious that the name upon which most 
seem to have agreed is unlikely to be that 
of the author that it is practically certain 
that the critics are mistaken, 

It is apparent that very little dependence 
can be placed upon peculiarities of style as 
indications of authorship when unsupported 
by other evidence. They have evident and 
often important weight, but they very sel- 
dom are sufficient to determine a disputed 
point of this sort. There frequently is re- 
semblance between the characteristics of 
authors. Some unconsciously, others de- 
liberately, imitate others. Many seek to 
form for themselves a style largely resem- 
bling that of some one else, because they 
admire it. Accidental resemblances also 
occur sufficient to attract attention even 
when there are marked dissimilarities, It is 
safe to say that, although there is a certain 
indefinable something in style by which an 
author may often be recognized, like the 
peculiar atmosphere, so to speak, of the 
writings of Charles Dickens, which no imi- 
tator can precisely reproduce, it is obvious 
that too much dependence must not be 
placed upon such assumed characteristics. 

Personal traits always will continue to be 
exhibited in literature and to form one of 
the most delightful of its elements. But 
the positiveness of the critic who declares 
that he can tell you the authorship of any 
one of a dozen selections taken at random 
from current literature is rarely warranted. 

We shall wait with interest the announce- 
ment of the authorship of Joan of Arc, and 
we would not be too positive ourselves; 
but we do not expect to hear that Mark 
Twain wrote it. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
EARLY TRAVELS 
TURES, 


STANLEY'S AND ADVEN- 
They are described in two volumes. One 
has to do with America, the other with Asia 
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and Africa. The American volume tells of 
the famous explorer’s journeyings as a news- 
paper correspondent through portions of 
the west and southwest of the United States. 
It deals with the life of the Indians and the 
military of some twenty-five years ago, and 
one is surprised to realize what extensive 
and permanent changes have taken place 
even in so short an interval. It would be 
difficult to persuade most people that the 
pages of this book deal with so remote a 
period in our country’s history. Stanley 
appears to have shared many of the lively 
experiences of the soldiery and the scouts 
and to have participated in not a few Indian 
fights, and although he is large-minded and 
fair toward the Indians he evidently regards 
them with a certain contemptuousness and 
is convinced of their speedy disappearance 
as a race. 

The second volume affords a decided con- 
trast to the first, although it describes a 
time almost as far from the present. It re- 
lates with vividness the events attending the 
completion and inauguration of the Suez 
Canal. It also describes a trip up the Nile 
and a journey through Asia Minor to the 
Caspian Sea. It likewise devotes seven or 
eight chapters to a careful and graphic ac- 
count of a tour through Persia. Probably 
the Asian portions of the volume contain 
little which might not be duplicated in the 
experience of the traveler of today, and the 
days and nights on the Nile as here por- 
trayed do not differ much from those of 
modern tourists. But the Suez Canal has 
been the scene of great changes and of rapid 
progress of many kinds. 

Stanley’s picturesque and effective style 
is too well known to need description. He 
was younger when the original pages of 
these volumes were composed, but he ap- 
pears to have possessed essentially the same 
characteristics as an observer and an author 
which have rendered his later volumes so 
enjoyable, [CharlesScribner’sSons. $3.00. ] 

RELIGIOUS. 

The inherent difficulty in the way of a 
history of Presbyterianism is the natural 
tendency to cleavage, which wearies the 
patience of the reader. Dr. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, in his /Tistory of the Presbyterian 
Churches in the United States [Christian 
Literature Co. $3.00], Vol. VI. of the 
American Church History series, has re- 
duced this difficulty to a minimum by fol- 
lowing the thread of the story of the largest 
of the bodies with excursions to include 
the minor divisions. The book is particu- 
larly valuable as bringing the history down 
to date, and includes a full index, bibli- 
ography and appendix of important docu- 
ments. If the purpose were to include the 
history of current debates and controversies 
the author is hardly to be blamed for giv- 
ing them what must ultimately seem rather 
a disproportionate amount of space. The 
earlier history is told with competent 
knowledge and in a catholic and fraternal 
spirit. Indeed, the author shows through- 
out his freedom from mere denominational 
prejudice by repeated and pointed criticism 
of the wisdom of the Presbyterian methods. 
With all the splendid achievement of the 
denomination one rises from the perusal of 
the history with the feeling that its divisi- 
bility and inflexibility have left it with 
only a small part of its natural inheritance. 

The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00] is the work of Prof. Alfred Wieder- 
mann, Ph. D. It is a short, comprehensive, 
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tersely composed exposition of the princi- 
pal form of the doctrine of immortality in 
the minds of the ancient Egyptians, It in- 
spired most of the inscriptions in the reli- 
gious papyri and the burial tombs, and it 
had to do more or less with the customs re- 
lating to mummies. The book is of value 
to the student of Egyptology, but contains 
little with which expert students are not 
familiar. Itis intended for general rather 
than special circulation. It is illustrated. 

Plain Facts for Fair Minds [Catholic 
300k Exchange. 50 cents] is by Rev. G. M. 
Searle. It is an endeavor to set forth the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church, 
not controversially but declaratively, for 
the benefit of inquirers. The author be- 
lieves that most Protestants, in their oppo- 
sition to Roman Catholicism, are fighting 
imaginary enemies rather than real, and 
this book aims to set them right. It is not 
an effort to prove religious truth, but to 
explain Roman Catholic ideas of religious 
truth. We have no doubt that many a 
Protestant would discuss religious subjects 
more temperately and effectively after read- 
ing the book. 

St. George Mivart, in his new little book, 
The Uelpful Science [Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25], furnishes a psychological study and 
argument which will interest specialists, 
will be found intelligible by all ordinary 
minds, and which leads convincingly up to 
the conclusion of the existence of the divine 
being. It is a capital book in its way. 

Prof. Amos R. Wells of the Golden Rule 
has compiled for the benefit of Junior work- 
ers in the Christian Endeavor Society The 
Junior Manual [United Society of Christian 
Endeavor. $1.25]. It is full of valuable 
material, is well arranged, is printed hand- 
somely and with heavy title headings, and 
is admirably adapted to its important pur- 
pose. It is certain to gain a large popular- 
ity among Christian Endeavorers. 

A Splendid Inheritance [35 cents] comes 
from George W. Jacobs & Co., and is by 
tev. S. F, Hotchkin. It is a volume of spir- 
itual meditations, observations and exhorta- 
tions, none of which are unique or even pe- 
culiar, and all of which are true and helpful 
to the devotionally inclined. 

Bible students will find the new Chart of 
Biblical History prepared by Professors 
Kent and Goodspeed of Chicago University 
an invaluable aid. The old chronological 
data have been largely discarded and their 
system is based upon the most modern re- 
search. The chart makes a compact leaflet, 
which is sold by the Cong. S. S. & Pub. Soc. 
for 25 cents, or 15 cents without the cover. 

STORIES. 

Among the college volumes now being 
issued, Mr. J. S. Wood’s Yale Yarns [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1,00] takes a good place. 
It does not give a symmetrical picture of 
Yale life. It does not do justice to the 
thoughtful, earnest phases of student char- 
acter. It deals far too largely with the 
escapades of a careless element, and with 
the fun and frolic in which all engage at 
times, but which are only fringelike orna- 
ments of the real university life. It was 
fair, and even necessary, to introduce them, 
but not to make them so largely the staple 
of such a book. Nevertheless, the men 
here represented are good examples of a 
certain type of college man. Under their 
nonsense and recklessness and occasional 
evildoing, there is plainly to be seen a sub- 
stantial manliness which not infrequently 
comes to the surface coutrollingly. The 
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author has made a very entertaining book, 
and one over which all Yale graduates and 
their friends will laugh, but which every 
Yale man will wish had been improved by 
some omissions and some additions, while 
he is thankful to have it as good as it is. 

Another volume in the same vein, although 
from a different publisher, is Princeton 
Stories [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00], 
by J. L. Williams. On the whole, it is a 
better book than the Yale book. It is a 
little better piece of work, viewed artisti- 
cally, and the author has been somewhat 
more fortunate in his choice of subjects for 
bis chapters. The ring of manhood under 
the fun is somewhat clearer and more im- 
pressive. Its characteristic college features 
are just as distinctly marked and it is quite 
as engrossing as the other book, while it 
also goes a little deeper in the impressions 
which it makes. 

John Galt was a Scotch author during the 
last part of the last century and the earlier 
part of this one. Few modern readers prob- 
ably are familiar with his name. He de- 
serves to be still read. In the volume be- 
fore us, Annals of the Parish and The Ayr- 
shire Legatee [Macmillan & Co, $1.25], are 
bound together two of his stories, which 
are more than ordinarily entertaining. In 
an exceedingly simple and artless style he 
describes the chief events in his life and 
surroundings as arural Scotch minister, so 
that one is allowed to become for the time 
being an inmate of the parish and the inti- 
mate of its people. Asa study of life and 
character, the book is of a high order. The 
second part of it is somewhat more ambi- 
tious and in an otherwise different vein, 
but it is equally entertaining. The book 
has been well illustrated. 

Turning back to more modern stories, 
Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published 
The Countess Bettina [50 cents]. Its author- 
ship is not made known. The story is one 
of adventure, peril, love and good fortune. 
It is much in the vein of Mr. Weyman’s 
writings or Mr. Hlope’s. It is pleasant 
reading for the journey or for the idle 
hour. 

Why anybody should have imagined such 
an absurd conception as that of Thomas 
Boobig [Lee & Shepard. $1.50], or should 
have taken the trouble to write it out, if 
afflicted with such an imagination, we can- 
not conceive. Luther Marshall seems to be 
the author of the book, and Thomas Boobig 
is the hero. Boobig grows from ordinary 
size in boyhood to be nearly or quite 100 
feet high, and finally disappears through 
a hole in the earth into its interior. The 
ordinary purposes of a story could have 
been accomplished equally well by making 
the hero only two or three feet taller than 
other men. Its extraordinary purposes, 
such as seem to the author to require his 
colossal and ridiculously impossible stat- 
ure, are too absurdly incredible to retain 
the reader’s respectful attention. The book 
is incoherent in some of its most significant 
passages, and appears to be an effort in 
part to sét forth theories of natural and 
material existence which are too vague in 
the mind of the author to be conveyed 
clearly, or even satisfactorily suggested to 
the minds of others. We certainly cannot 
advise anybody to read such a book, but 
those who care to do so will find it one of 
the most striking modern examples of the 
audacity of the human imagination. 

Every Day’s News [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
50 cents] belongs to the Incognito Library. 
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It is a specimen of the modern fin de siecle 
novel which is intense without being earnest, 
smart without being witty and suggestive 
but not particularly edifying. It deals with 
hasty and ill-considered marriage and the 
consequent unhappiness, Itis arather dole- 
ful picture of eccentric yet tiresome people. 

Foam of the Sea and Other Tales [Roberts 
Brothers. $1.00], by Gertrude Hall, contains 
six stories which exhibit genuine power, 
several of them in a very high degree, yet 
it isan uncomfortable and almost uncanny 
book. It contains considerable material 
which is sweet and healthful, but quite as 
much which is grotesque and vaguely omi- 
nous. One cannot call it an invigorating 
book, although it exhibits superior power 
of literary conception and expression. The 
author’s mind has dwelt too much on the 
gloomy and weird possibilities of human 
nature and life. 

Stories of Columbia [D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.00], by W. H. Clascock, might by its 
title belong to the college stories, but it 
is a patriotic book. It is an attempt to 
juvenilize and popularize many of the prin- 
cipal facts in our national history. It is 
bright and readable, but we have discov- 
ered a number of inaccuracies, no one of 
which is a vital error, yet the number and 
character of which are sufficient to warrant 
distrust of the author’s exactness as a his- 
torical scholar. We are not aware of any 
reason why a history, even though it be 
written for the young, may not as easily, 
and should not as carefully, be rendered 
accurate as if it were a scientific treatice. 

Oliver Optic, whose last previous work 
we remember noticing week before last, we 
believe, is out with a new book, Across 
India (Lee & Shepard. $1.25). It is the 
first volume of the third series of the All- 
Over-the-World Library. This book, in con- 
nection with the others by the same author, 
reminds us of the way in which it used to 
be reported that schooners were built down 
East, namely, by the mile and then cut off 
to suit purchasers. This is a section of the 
work of the author’s vivacious imagination, 
which is entertaining, like its predecessors, 
and ‘which the boys will enjoy, but which 
has no conspicuous differences from the 
author’s many other volumes, except those 
inherent in the different Iccality. 

One Woman’s Story [Cranston & Curts. 
$1.25] is by Ellen A. Lutz. It is a picture 
of domestic and religious life and happi- 
ness, portraying the quiet phases of life 
rather than those more public with which 
women are familiar, and it is intended both 
to entertain and to uplift the reader.—— 
Mrs. O. W. Scott is the author of David 
Douglas and His Wife [Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association. 50 cents], 
which is a somewhat exciting little story 
animated by an ardent temperance spirit 
and bringing the characters through expe- 
riences of joy and distress alike to conclu- 
sions creditable to their integrity and in- 
structive to the reader. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


The relation of the eye to health is fre- 
quently disregarded, with the result of in- 
jury to the eyes and often to the general 
health. No other organ of the body is 
more delicate or needs more conscientious 
watchfulness than the eye. Dr. Chalmer 
Prentice has written a work, The Eye in Its 
Relation to Health [A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50], in which he discusses the subject 
both in general and with much detail. It 
is at once a scientific and a practical work. 
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We regard it as more valuable for other 
doctors than fer the general reader, yet it 
is a book which intelligent laymen will be 
likely to read through if they begin it and 
which they certainly will find useful. 

The Queen of England is a source of un- 
failing interest to her subjects. Volume 
after volume has been written about her, 
and the market for them all continues good. 
As her long reign and her even lenger life 
draw inevitably to a close, and as the emi- 
nent dignity and general admirableness of 
her rule become increasingly apparent, 
such volumes, if reasonably well written, 
are certain of public favor and perform a 
positive public service. The latest on the 
list is a little book by Millicent G. Fawcett, 
The Life of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria 
[Roberts Brothers. $1.25]. It is written 
in avery pleasant manner and appears to 
be trustworthy. It has two portraits of the 
queen, one taken in 1835, the other com- 
paratively recent, 

Another volume in the series of Interna- 
tional Humour is The Humour of Russia 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25]. Its con- 
tents are selections from the writings of 
Gogol, Gorboundv, Ostrovsky, Uspensky 
and other famous Russian authors, They 
are translated by E. L. Voynich, with an 
introduction by Stepniak and illustrations 
by Paul Frénzeny. The illustrations are 
very good indeed. The sketches are short 
and spirited, but the fun is of a quality 
which must be better adapted to be appre- 
ciated by the Slavic mind than by the Anglo- 
Saxon. It is amusing in parts, but by no 
means convulsing. As an illustration of 
national humor it doubtless has its place in 
such a series, but the quality of the humor 
is local——Here is another bicycle book, 
Pleasure Cycling [Little, Brown & Co, 
$1.00], by Henry Clyde. It contains the 
ordinary quality of material, well arranged, 
illustrated prettily and handsomely printed 
and bound. It tells you how to choose a 
wheel, how to ride it, how'to take care of it 
and how to behave yourself on the road, 
and is an excellent little book for its pur- 
pose. 

The Story of the Stars [D. Appleton & 
Co. 30 cents] is a small volume by G. F. 
Chambers which he has prepared for plain 
people who have no special knowledge of 
astronomy. It is a concise, intelligent, 
well-planned and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive account of the starry heavens, of course 
omitting much which expert students of 
astronomy would be glad to find, but being 
judiciously adapted to the class of readers 
for whom it is intended. They will find it 
instructive and of much interest. It hasa 
number of pictures. 

Ten New England Blossoms and Their In 
sect Visitors [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25] by C. M. Weed, describes the Glau- 
cous Willow, the Mayflower, the Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit, the Showy Orchis, the Pink Lady’s- 
Slipper, the Common Thistle and other 
familiar flowers. It describes each of them 
in language simple enough to be intelligible 
by the young, and there are many and ex- 
cellent pictures, The book will find a wel- 
come in every family where the children or 
their elders are observing.——The Horticul- 
turist’s Rule-Book [Macmillan & Co, 
cents] is by L. Hi. Bailey and is meant for 
fruit- growers, florists, gardeners and others, 
It is a compilation containing a great deal 
of expert information packed in small com- 
pass, and should be in the possession of 
everybody who cultivates his ground.—— 
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The Globe Tousekeeper’s Scrap-Book [Housh 
& Drake. $1.00] is a largish book of blank 
pages with headings under which can be 
inserted receipts of every description. We 
do not know how much such a book is 
needed to supplement the ordinary cookery 
books, but those who have wished for 
something of the kind will do well to ex- 
amine this. 

Miss Tarbeli’s Napoleon papers, which 
have been for some months a prominent 
attraction in McClure’s Magazine are out in 
a handsome pamphlet, McClure’s Complete 
Life of Napoleon [50 cents]. It is a 
scholarly and entertaining volume and is 
illustrated lavishly.——A new and tasteful 
edition of William Winter’s Shakespeare's 
England [25 cents], is out in paper covers. 
It is a delightful book. 

NOTES. 
Rudyard Kipling is about to go back to 
India. 

— The Cosmopolitan Magazine is to drop 
its price to ten cents a copy with the July 
number. 

—— More than 250,000 copies of East Lynne 
have been sold, although four publishers in 
succession rejected it. 

—— Rider Haggard, Stanley J, Weyman 
and Anthony Hope all are trying to get into 
Pa liament. 

—— James Payn says that for thirty-five 
years he has had an average income of $7,500 
from his literary work. 

—— Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson, the 
poet, is acting-editor of The Century during 
Mr. Gilder’s absence in Europe this summer. 

—— William Black began life as a portrait 
painter. He became a novelist by accident, 
but succeeded so well that he adopted author- 
ship for his profession. 

——A department has been established in 
the Cercle de la Librairie of Paris for the filing 
away, duly dated and authenticated, of the 
photographs of important documents. 

—— The French author, Boyer d’Agen, is 
to write, by permission, a biography of the 
Pope who has given him access to the family 
archives of the Counts Pecci in Carpineto. 

— The handwritings of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and his wife would bave been al- 
most indistinguishable but for the more dis- 
tinctly forward slope of Mrs. Stevenson’s. 

—— The latest typographical error reported 
—* Mr, Lenox’s vest button ”’ for‘ Mr. Lenox’s 
vast bequest.” It occurred, says The Bookman, 
in an article of Laurence Hutton’s prepared 
for Harper's Weekly. 

—— The rooms of Lowell, Holmes and Long- 
fellow at Harvard University are to be sup- 
plied with suitable tablets by the new Me- 
morial Society. Longfellow, however, was in 
residence only as a college officer, being a 

suwdoin graduate. 

—— Kirk Munroe, the well-known author, 
still makes his home in Florida, where he has 
lived the last twelve years. Tle married a 
daughter of Amelia E. Barr, a sketch of whose 
life appeared recently in our columns, in 
which it was stated that Mr. and Mrs, Munroe 
lived in Cambridge. This was their home 
before going South. 
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TEMPERANOE. 

——- The Bishop of Chester, the most promi- 
nent English advocate of the Gothenburg sys- 
tem, appeared before the recent General As- 
sembly of the Scotch Established Church and 
set forth his reasons for urging the adoption 
of the system in Great Britain. 
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— No fewer than 90,000 applications for 
tickets to the recent great local option demon- 
stration in Royal Albert Hall, London, had 
to be denied. Not only was that vast hall 
crowded, but a great overflow meeting was 
held in Hyde Park. Sir Wilfrid Lawson was 
able to tell the vast audience that he had re- 
ceived from the lips of Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, the Liberal leader in the Commons, 
the assurance that he meant to fight out to the 
bitter end on the Local Veto Bill, to which 
the ministry is pledged. The tone of not a 
few of the Liberal newspapers indicates, how- 
ever, that the Liberal party is far from unani- 
mous on the subject. 

— Christianity in Earnest, the organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Board of Church Exten- 
sion, says: 

The State dispensary is not the goal of 
temperance effort, but may be on the way 
toward it, If it shall destroy the mercenary 
motive and the political power of the traffic, 
aud not simply transfer them to the State for 
more direct corruption, it will be helpful. In 
any event it helps to impress the lesson which 
the people everywhere need to learn, that in 
all liquor legislation the element of value is 
the prohibi‘ory—the wore of it the better. 
Selling intoxicating drinks by the State is 
bad ; prohibiting sales by individuals is good. 
So, also, selling with license is bad; prohibit- 
ing sales without license 1s good. Give us 
universal absolute prohibition and make an 
end of it. 


— The London Chronicle after describing 
the disadvantageous position in which the 
Local Veto Bill now stands in the House of 
Commons and the dilemma which the minis- 
try face, adds: 

English politics and the English people are 
subject today to a grave menace, and that is 
the political power of a single trade. That 
trade threatens to upset our elections; it aims 
at corrupting the electorate by a subtle revival 
of methods condemned by the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act; and it represents a force that does 
not, on the whole, make for good government 
or good living—a force dominating, insolent, 
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pervasive. The liquor trade bas had great ad- 
vantages. The state has granted it a monop- 
oly, which it has used to such good effect that 
it has virtually been the one industry unaf- 
fected by the decline of our commerce. 

—— Hon. Theodore Roosevelt of New York 
City, speaking for the Board of Police Com- 
missioners, says these manly words: 

Of course, public sentiment is against clos- 
ing saloons on Sunday, but Iam not dealing 
with public sentiment. I propose to deal with 
the law as it stands. The excise law is not to 
be enforced periodically, but constantly. It 
must be enforced with steadily increasing 
vigor on the part of the police. If it proves 
impossible to enforce it, it will be after the 
experiment of breaking some captains in the 
endeavor to secure the enforcement has first 
been tried. With the new magistrates and 
with the excise board working as it is, I feel 
that there is a good chance to stop the law- 
breaking. In any event, the police have got 
to strain every nerve, and to satisfy me be- 
yond the possibility of doubt that everything 

ossible has been done before I admit that the 

aw cannot be enforced. I am going to see if 

we cannot break the license forthwith of any 
saloon keeper who sells on Sunday. I will 
try to get at it through the courts and the ex- 
cise board. I shall not let up for one moment 
in my endeavor to have the law enforced 
more and more vigorously. This applies to 
the biggest hotel as well as to the lowest grog 
shop. A rigid enforcement of the law will 
stop blackmail and corruption. The law will 
be enforced rigidly in the interest of every 
honest saloon keeper and in the interest of 
honesty in the management of the police f rce, 
The chief chance for blackmail arises from 
having a law which is not strictly enforced. 
Law-abiding citizens are rarely blackmailed. 
There must be no discrimination in the en- 
forcement of the law. All offenders must be 
equally punished. 

—— Two or more years ago the New York 
State Association of Congregational Churches, 
as a method of church work for the preven- 
tion of intemperance, urged upon its local 
churches the duty of visiting the public schools 
in aid of the enforcement of the Temperance 
Education Law enacted in 1884. This led to 
the conviction that a stronger law was needed, 
and this same association of churches last 
year instructed their temperance committee 
to petition tbe late legislature for such a Jaw. 
They were joined in this petition by the tem- 
perance committees and representatives of 
other religious denominations of that State, 
viz., Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Epis- 
copalians, Unitarians, Universalists, Luther- 
ans, Friends, Swedenborgians, etc., and allied 
philanthropic organizations. These commit- 
tees united under the name of the New York 
State Central Committee for Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction in the Public Schools. 

tev. John Hall, D.D., LL. D., and Rev. Charles 

L. Thompson, D. D., both pastors of large Pres- 
b terian churches in New York city, were 
made cbairmen of this committee, and Rev. 
Albert F. Newton, Congregationalist pastor 
of Brooklyn, was appointed its secretary. The 
charge of the campaign was put into the hands 
of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Boston, the leader 
of the temperance education movement. This 
central committee presented what is known 
as the Ainsworth Bill for strengthening the 
law requiring temperance education in the 
public schools of that State, with penalties 
for non enforcement. Although this bill was 
petitioned for by over 800,000 of the Christian 
people of the State, and passed in both houses 
of the legislature without an opposing vote, 
yet after it reached the governor a fierce war, 
led by one of the most prominent educational 
officials in the State, was waged against it, in 
the hope that the governor might be induced 
to withhold his signature. Fortunately, the 
man who is reputed to have said that he would 
rather have the saloons than the churches 
back of him was not in the gubernatorial 
chair, and last Monday Mrs. Hunt received 
the pen with which Governor Morton signed 
the bill making it a law, to the great joy of 
many of the Christian people of that State. 
The law was opposed by such men as Bishop 
Potter, Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, Pres. Seth 
Low of Columbia College, and as well by many 
practical educators, who, while entirely in 
sympathy with temperance, questioned the 
wisdom of the law. 
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Commencement Season Wisdom. 


THE COLLEGE OF TODAY. 


The early college was one of minute pre- 
scription of detail for each hour. Penalties 
severe were exacted for any infraction of 
these rules. The old colonial college was 
a college of this type. The college that 
followed represented a close supervision of 
and by personalities. The college was the 
master of the boy at every step of his way. 
The college was a school of pupils and of 
masters. The successor of the college of 
the second type is the college of today. 
The college of today is largely a collection 
of men, each of whom is his own master. 
The teacher is one of years more, of truth 
richer, of character stronger than are pos- 
sessed by those whom he teaches, but after 
all he is simply a guide, an inspiring force, 
an instructor, a constructive power for the 
lives and the characters with which he is 
called into association. Today the college 
is inclined to say to the student who is not 
worthy to be his own master that he had 
better go to his home or go back to the 
fitting school. I do not fail to recognize 
that this system in college has many perils. 
Liberty is always perilous, But liberty is 
God’s method in training men. It is the 
method of the college of today. All of the 
objections to the liberty of God’s method 
can be applied to the liberty of the college 
method. And many of the arguments in 
favor of the method of the liberty of God 
can be applied as arguments in favor of the 
liberty of the college.— President Thwing of 
Adelbert College. 


TOO MUCH RELIANCE ON THE STATE, 


No one can be blind to the fact that of 
late years governments have been enlarging 
the scope of their action, and in many ways 
for the good of mankind. They have inter- 
vened to protect the individual, who was 
comparatively helpless, especially women 
and children, against cruel industrial usages. 
They have put many checks on the greed of 
soulless corporations. They have provided 
free public education. They have enforced 
wholesome laws of public sanitation in spite 
of hard hearted landlords. We all rejoice 
in these and other similar acts. But is 
there not a desire on the part of many to 
go much further than this, and to resort to 
legislation which will tend to break down 
the self reliance and enterprise of men? Is 
there not a tendency to ask the government 
to do for us what we ought to do for our- 
selves? How many men in our times seem 
to think that for every evil, real or imagi- 
nary, by which any of us are afflicted, some 
legislative panacea can be found! Competi- 
tion, that spur to individual enterprise, we 
are urgently recommended to extinguish 
by law. England is seriously considering 
whether she shall not follow Germany in 
pensioning laborers. .. . 

There is in some quarters too much dis- 
position to coddle men with the idea that 
for the overwhelming gn | of us there 
is any way for us to gain an honest living 
except to work for it day in and day out 
with all our might. No other plan has ever 
yet succeeded. We have no good grounds 
for supposing that any other plan ever will 
succeed. It is demoralizing to a people to 
be cherishing the notion that by any jug- 
glery of legislation this necessity of striving 
with all our keenness of mind and with all 
our industry to accomplish something can 
be escaped. 

You will not understand me as commend- 
ing a spirit of selfish disregard of others. 
We are all members of society. All men 
are our brethren, children of the one Father, 
and we are bound to remember our duties 
to them. We are to do them no wrong. 
We are to help them according to our abil- 
ity. We are to make sacrifice for them, if 
need be. But what I.am deprecating is 
what seems to me an increasing tendency 
to substitute for the old fashioned Ameri- 
can individuality and enterprise and pluck, 
which hewed down the forests, turned the 
wild prairies into farms, builded towns and 
cities, a weak and whining dependence on 
Utopian schemes of legislation or social re- 
construction for our prosperity. What we 
need is not so much new laws or new social 


devices as to keep up the race of men, 
brave, intelligent, industrious, capable of 
standing squarely on their own feet and 
breasting the storms of life. So long as we 
can rear these we shall have laws and a 
social organism adequate for our needs,— 
Pres. J. B. Angell of the University of 
Michigan. 


STATE OWNERSHIP OF NATURAL MONOP- 
OLIES, 


While I feel assured that the social dis- 
quietude of which I have spoken does not 
point to the destruction of private property, 
it is not improbable that it will result in 
the gradual enlargement of the functions of 
government and to the ultimate control of 
natural monopolies. Indeed, wherever the 
proposed business is of a public or semi- 
public character and requires special priv- 
ileges of the state of a partial delegation of 
governmental powers, such, for instance, as 
the condemnation of land, or a special use 
or disturbance of the public streets for the 
laying of rails, pipes or wires, there would 
seem to be no sound reason why such fran- 
chises, which are for the supposed benefit 
of the public, should not be exercised di- 
rectly by the public. Such is, at least, the 
tendency in modern legislation in nearly 
every highly civilized state but our own, 
where great corporate interests, by parad- 
ing the dangers of paternalism and social- 
ism, have succeeded in securing franchises 
which properly belong to the public.—Jus- 
tice Brown of United States Supreme Court, 
at Yale University. 


UNITY IN LAW AMONG ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
PEOPLES, 


Is there not any way, besides and beyond 
the discussion of lawyers in books and other- 
wise, of assisting our ultimate authorities 
to agree? Would not the best and surest 
way be that in matters of great weight, hag 
general importance to the common law, 
they should assist one another? Certainly 
there are difficulties in the way of any such 
process, but is there in truth any insupera- 
ble difficulty? . 

There is nothing I know of in our consti- 
tution to prevent the House of Lords, if it 
should think fit, from desiring the judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
by some indirect process, if not directly, 
and as a matter of personal favor, to com- 
municate their collective or individual opin- 
ions on any question of general law, nor, I 
should apprehend, can there be anything in 
the constitution of that most honorable 
court or the office of its judges to prevent 
them from acceding to such a request if it 
could be done without prejudice to their 
regular duties. It would be still easier for 
the Privy Council, a body whose ancient 
powers have never grown old, and whose 
functions have never ceased to be expansive 
and elastic, to seek the like assistance. And 
if the thing could be done at all, I suppose 
it could be done reciprocally from this side 
with no greater trouble. Such a proceeding 
could not, in any event, be common. It 
might happen twice or thrice ina genera- 
tion, ina great and dubious case touching 
fundamental principles. . . . 

From Westminster to Washington is, for 
our mails and dispatches, hardly so much 
of a journey as it was a century ago from 
Westminster to an English judge on the 
northern or western circuit. Opinions 
from every supreme appellate court in every 
English. speaking jurisdiction might now be 
collected within the time that Lord Eldon 
commonly devoted to the preliminary con- 
sideration of an appeal from the Master of 
the Rolls. At this day there is no mechani- 
cal obstacle in the way of judgments being 
rendered which should represent the best 
legal mind, not to this or that portion of 
the domains that acknowledge the common 
law, but of the whole. There is no reason 
why we should not live in hope of our sys- 
tem of judicial law being confirmed and ex- 
alted in a judgment seat more than national, 
in a tribunal more comprehensive, more au- 
thoritative and more august than any the 
world has yet known. . . 

These things will be when we look back 


on our dissensions in the past as brethren 
grown up to man’s estate and dwelling in 
unity look back upon the bickerings of the 
nursery and the jealousies of the classroom; 
when there is no use for the word ‘ for- 
eigner’’ between Cape Wrath and the Rio 
Grande, and the federated navies of the 
English-speaking nations keep the peace of 
the ocean under the northern lights and 
under the Southern Cross, from Vancouver 
to Sydney and from the Channel to the Gulf 
of Mexico; when an indestructible union of 
even wider grasp and higher potency than 
the federal bond of these States has knit 
our descendants into an invincible and in- 
destructible concord.— Sir Frederick Pollock 
of Oxford University, at Harvard Law School. 

LIBERTY: ITS SECRET AND ITS PERIL, 

Liberty is a word of enthusiasm, hope and 
heroism, and yet liberty is a principle of 
license and folly. It is a difficult thing to 
speculate about and to enjoy liberty. The 
nations who have enjoyed liberty have not 
speculated about it. In France they have 
said most about liberty and know it the 
least. Can it be that it destroys liberty to 
speculate about it? When we wish to be 
most ourselves self consciousness breaks the 
charm. Liberty is a thing to have, not to 
speculate upon. We sometimes think that 
the looser we are from binding ties the more 
at liberty one is. It is not so; the freest 
engine is the best adjusted one. The mo- 
ment I defy controlling forces the more I 
am controlled. We master nature by un- 
derstanding her. Liberty consists in a cer- 
tain sort of a negation of the general ac- 
ceptance of the general meaning of the 
word. It is, in a person, always reserved 
strength, or restraint, which we admire, 
and not the absence of restraint. Liberty 
belongs to mature years and not to youth. 
That is the one compensation in growing 
old—that we lose ourselves in doing for 
others and so come into perfect harmony 
with humanity, and your own soul grows 
larger and stronger for the reason of the 
masse with which you move.—Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson of Princeton, at Wellesley Col- 
lege. 


DEFECTS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE, 


The law, so far as it depends on learning, 
is, indeed, as it has been called, a govern- 
ment of the living by the dead. To a very 
considerable extent, no doubt, it is inevitable 
that the living should be so governed. The 
past gives us our vocabulary and fixes the 
limits of our imagination. We cannot get 
away from it. There is, too, a peculiar logi- 
cal pleasure in showing, in making mani- 
fest, the continuity between what we are 
doing and what has been done before. But 
the present has a right to govern itself so 
far as it can; and it ought always to be 
remembered that historic continuity with 
the past is not a duty, it is only a necessity. 
I hope the time is coming when this thought 
will bear fruit. An ideal system of law 
should draw its postulates and its legisla- 
tive justifications from science, As it new 
is, we depend upon tradition or vague senti- 
ment or the fact that we never thought of 
any other way of doing things as our only 
warrant for rules which we enforce with as 
much confidence as if they embodied a re- 
corded wisdom. What reasons of a differ- 
ent sort can any one here give for believing 
that half the criminal law does not do more 
harm than good? Our forms of contract, 
instead of being made once for all, like a 
yacht, along lines of least resistance, are 
accidental rulings of early nations, concern- 
ing which the learned dispute.—Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, at Harvard, 


Ee 


Reformers stand aghast sometimes at the 
immensity of our age’s problems, those 
especially of poverty, vice and crime. They 
are the most precious commodity there is 
on this earth today, are worth more to it 
than all its mines and manufactures, are a 
grander field for its science than any sun or 
star, for they mean the making of men.— 
John C, Kimball, 
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The Real ‘and ‘the Sentiosnial. Te 


Preached in the Edwards Church, Northampton, Mass. 


A Sermon 


“We spend our years as a tale thatis told.”—Ps. 100: 9 


I want to preach to you today on The Real 
and the Sentimental Life. And the motto for 
my sermon is taken from one of the most 
familiar poems in the world. It is the song 
of Moses, the man of God, about life. We 
know its words well because we have heard 
them read beside the bodies of our friends and 
neighbors just before they were laid in the 
grave. They express better than any others 
some of the thoughts and feelings which rise 
in us at such times. 

As we look back on a human life from the 
@ad it seems hardly real. How short it is 
compared to the things of which it forms a 
part and among which it was spent! Think 
of the long generations before it out of whose 
experience have grown letters, government, 
the arts of life! Why, they found a book the 
other day in an Egyptian tomb that was built 
and sealed up five thousand years ago! And 
then the ages during which man must have 
been working and fighting and thinking in 
the world before that, and the yet earlier ages 
stretching back still farther when the earth 
was turning ceaselessly round the sun, What 
is our seventy or eighty or a hundred years! 

How imperfect is buman life! Many men 
do not learn the A B C of living, and the les- 
son of life is never mastered until the end. 
So that the wisest men say in old age, “If I 
could but live my life over again, how much 
better I would do it.’’ Death always comes 
suddenly, and life always seems to the man 
who dies and to those who love him broken 
off. How unreal it all appears as we stand 
by the dead. He cares no more for hunger or 
cold. If you burn his house over him he will 
not stir. If you beat his child he will not 
weep or move. He has dropped out, and the 
universe goes on. Take from this city the 
best known and most useful man in it, and in 
a few days or weeks or months or years it will 
be to the people as if he had never lived. The 
movement made in the current of our city’s 
life by his death, like a ripple in water, would 
spread, grow weaker and be gone. It some- 
times seems as if men in their labors and plans 
were like children digging and building in the 
sand, while a tide from which they could not 
escape was steadily moving uponthem. And 
so the Psalmist sings that life is like the short 
hours when a desert traveler rises from sleep 
to take his turn at watching and then goes 
back to sleep; or it is like that sleep—a 
trance broken by the strange images of dreams. 
Man grows up and is cut down like the blades 
of grass. Every hour some one is swept from 
movement and life as suddenly and as 
strangely as on that quiet day when a dam 
broke far up this beautiful valley, and in a 
few moments scores of dead were lying through 
the fields above Florence. Life is like a tale 
that is told—unreal and soon forgotten. 

And sothe soul longs at times for something 
real and abiding in which to rest. Where 
shall we seek that we may find? Inthe world 
around us? In this physical universe of rocks 
and treesand rivers? Surelynot. What abid- 
ing reality does it give to my life to know that 
grass like that I walk un shall grow on my 
grave, that a tree shall stretch over it from 
whose branches a bird may perhaps make 
glad some other heart with its song? How 
does it make my life seem more a fact and less 
an idle fiction to remember that when I am 
gone other eyes shall watch the river sweep- 
ing down to the sea and look up to the clear 
line of the hilis etched against the evening 
sky? Find a reality for life in these things 
we see and touch? Why has it never come 
to you to wonder, as you look out on them, 
whether you were not the reality and these 
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things but the pictures of the dream you. were 
dreaming? j 

Shall we look for abiding reality of life in 
man beside us? Would that we could! For 
nothing adds so much to the helpless feeling 
that life is transitory as to know that its 
dearest companionships are liable at any 
moment to be interrupted. Any day the hand 
we touch may vanish, the voice we hear grow 
still. 

We cannot find reality in our life either in 
the world or in man, for it is just the uncer- 
tainty of our relation to both which makes 
human life thus unreal and dreamlike—a tale 
that is told. If we are to find reality on which 
our life can rest we must put out not the outer 
hand but the inner hand to lay hold onit. We 
must speak of it not with the lips to others 
but in the heart to ourselves. We must hear 
it not with the ear of the body but with the 
ear of the soul. It must be something we can 
know and feel in the night when we see noth- 
ing. It must be something we can rest on at 
sea or in the forest, alone in the desert or in 
some vast crowd. The reality of life must be 
sought not in an outer relation but in an 
inner relation. 

And just here we meet a danger which 
wrecks more lives than is commonly suspected. 
Looking for reality we are made captives by 
fancy. Fleeing from the unreality of living 
each day only according to what happens to 
us, we fall into the habit of living in our day 
dreams of things that do not even happen to 
us. We are restless and discontented with 
the things and psople we touch and see and 
hear. We say to ourselves, Is this all life is 
and all Iam to have and do for the thirty or 
seventy years ere I go hence and be no more? 
And then, because this life seems unreal and 
unsatisfactory to us, we arrange pictures of 
things we do not have and actions we cannot 
do, and live among them. We dress ourselves 
upinall sorts of imaginary powers and virtues 
and enter into all sorts of imaginary relations 
with all sorts of imaginary people. We play 
dolls in our minds, and even when we do 
escape that we carry the same illusions about 
ourselves into our actual relations with actual 
people. 

We know that if there is any reality in a 
man’s life it depends not on the things and 
people without, which may be changed or 
taken from him, but on himself—his relation 
to them, his sentiments—and, seeking thus to 
find the reality of life in the sentiments, we 
fall into illusion; seekimg the real life, we 
find the sentimental life. 

Now the reality of life consists in God, nor 
can any one find any reality in his life until 
he has found God. And the sentimental life 
is one of the chief obstacles to real life. LIllu- 
sions about self and the world and our rela- 
tion to it are constantly active in turning us 
from God and preventing us from really liv- 
ing in him. We often know sentimentality 
when we see it—in other people. But a defi- 
nition is difficult. We should probably all 
agree to this: a sentimentalist is one who 
recognizes the need of forming right and real 
relations to truth or man or God, but still 
forms false or unreal relations to truth or 
man or God. In morality the sentimentalist 
weeps over the novel or the play, and has 
neither help nor sympathy for the want and 
sorrow next door. In politics he makes or 
applauds speeches of patriotic devotion and 
subscribes to corruptive funds, or tells lies 
about his antagonists, to get his party into 
power. . In religion the sentimentalist goes to 
church because he likes the delivery or the 
style of his favorite preacher, listens with 
moistened eyes while the new soloist sings 
Lead, Kindly Light, likes to think about God 


when the shadow of trouble or fear falls over 
him, and then calmly and continuously neg- 
lects every duty of religion—never makes the 
slightest sacrifice for his church or the small- 
est real effort to follow the precepts of Christ 
1n his daily life. 

There are two chief reasons why souls fall 
into the illusions of the sentimental life: 

1. The first is a failure to see what world 
and life is. This world is the expression of 
God, and life in it is for each of us to learn to 
know him and do his will. If we live to self 
life is unreal. We only truly live when we 
live to God. When we try to get we gain 
nothing that shall not be taken from us. We 
brought nothing into the world and it is cer- 
tain we can take nothing out of it. But when 
we learn to give ourselves to God we have all 
things and we have them forever. When we 
do not our own will, but the will of our 
Father in heaven, we have eternal life. 

The first step toward this real living is 
Lumility. We see that we are nothing and 
God is everything—a real humility, a bumil- 
ity of the life not simply of the life. 

Here is a laborer who lives by digging— 
doing the simplest work of the world. The 
reality or unreality of his life depends en- 
tirely on the attitude he takes to the world, 
to men, to his work among them and to God. 
If he feels that the only reason why he has not 
all the power and pleasures and none of the 
duties of life is that an unjast fate has not given 
them to him, if he tries always to do as little 
as he can and to get as much as he can, if he 
lives and works to himself never thinking of 
duty, cf his fellowman, of God, he is dream- 
ing a foolish and childish dream, he is living 
in fancies. He thinks that the world and his 
fellowman and God belong to him, and in 
truth it is quite the other way round, for he 
belongs to the world, to man and to God. 
For him the first step toward real living is 
humility. Here is a rich man whose money 
gives him power and the ability to get all the 
pleasures which can be bougbt (for of course 
the highest pleasures cannot be bought). If 
now he says, Behold all this is mine. I have 
gained the world and I’1l use it as I choose. 
God likes me better than other men and He 
has given me all these things that my fellows 
may work for my pleasure while I do nothing 
for them, he is living as if life were a fancy 
tale. The foolish fellow really thinks that he 
has Aladdin’s lamp. He only can really live 
when he sees that his wealth was not given 
him that the world and other men might 
serve him, but that he might with it serve 
other men and the world, when he learns 
humility and knows that he is not a master 
but a servant, a steward, set here to manage 
something that belongs to God, and that God 
wants used to help man and advance his 
kingdom, then only does he begin to live. 
His real business life goes on in the hours 
when his strongest effort is that every honest 
creditor should say he is just before God, and 
every sincere debtor say he remembers the 
words of Christ and tries to live to the Master. 
His real use of his wealth begins when he 
strives with it to make friends in heaven. 
For so long a8 a man—rich or poor, educated 
or ignorant—lives as if he were the center of 
the world, and does not understand that he 
was put here:to do the will of God and serve 
his fellowman, his life is like a tale that is 
told, untrue and unreAl, for he lives in 

. .. the land of wishes, where 
Dwell fruitless day dreams, lawless prayer, 
And thoughts with things at strife. 

2. A second reason why a soul falls under 
the illusions of the sentimental life is that we 
do not form our relation to God and truth 
simply enough. Even those of us who under- 
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®tand that to live we must serve God are apt 
to mix self worship with God’s service. We 
build a comfortable little house of selfishness 
on the top of the hill of lofty moral complacency 
with the scenery of religion to look out on. 
We form a relation to self, with God as a 
background. Our prayer is not, ‘‘ God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner,” or, “ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me to do?” but we want spiritual 
distinction. We admire our own enthusi- 
asms. We want to reform the world and 
manage other people’s lives for them. We de- 
sire men and women to take our opinions, not 
because we want to help them, but because 
they are our opinions. We are not willing to 
be the servant of all, but, like the apostles, we 


want to sit on thrones judging the tribes of: 


Israel. 

A great novel published recently illustrates 
with beautiful clearness this danger of lead- 
ing a sentimental instead of a real life. The 
heroine is filled with determination to help 
the poor, which comes partly from honest 
justice and mercy and partly from a subtle 
and unconscious desire of moral distinction. 
She flings herself into self-sacrifice because 
she sees herself inimagination a new Deborah 
breaking the mighty to rescue the meek and 
poor, and giving laws to a grateful people. 
And so the result of all her enthusiasms and 
labors is to bring disappointment and misery 
to her own soul, wrath and pain and weak- 
ness to all the souls nearest to her. Then 
she threw away her robes of pride and went 
down among men, not to teach them how to 
live, but to do for them any simple service 
she could. And losing herself she found ber- 
self. She learned that you cannot serve God 
and self—you cannot love your brother be- 
cause the love of your brother satisfies your 
pride or sentiment—for a noble life rises not 
out of distinguished sentiments which sepa- 
rate us from our fellow but out of humble and 
honest duty which brings us close to him. 
And it is only as we get rid of the desire for 
distinctions, it is only as we escape from the 
instinct consciousness of self, that we really 
live. When we lose ourselves we find our- 
selves. 

To thus escape from the material, the social 
and the sentimental life, to find God and man 
in real life, is blessedness. The soul thirsts 
for God and its brother man. We surrender 
no pleasure in the material, the social or the 
imaginative world that we do not receive 
both—whoso giveth up houses or kindred or 
lands for my sake shall receive them again a 
hundred fold. I would rather see God in the 
beauty of another man’s acres than see no 
God in the beauty of my own acres. There 
is more happiness in broadening life to touch 
our kind in many places than in shutting our- 
self up in feeling or in living to the most 
select few. There is more joy in the simplest 
life of straightforward duty than in the most 
illustrious day dream. The humblest home 
where Christ is a guest is worth a dozen 
castles in Spain. How true and how wise 
then is the prayer of the Psalmist, “‘ O satisfy 
us in the morning with thy mercy; that we 
may rejoice and be glad in thee all our days.” 

There are three things which may help us 
to make this prayer honestly and have it 
granted. 

1. Self-examination. Are we leading care- 
lessly and thoughtlessly a material, a social, a 
sentimental life? Are we deceiving our own 
souls? If weareit is good to knowit. But 
that is only the beginning, for self-examina- 
tion is like certain powerful drugs, necessary 
and useful in small quantities or occasionally, 
but utterly ruinous if taken habitually. We 
examine self in order to escape from self. A 
continuous self-dissection is only becoming 
more self-centered. 

2. From self-examination we learn the need 
of faith. Faith is resting upon God issuing in 
the will to live unto him. It destroys all il- 
lusions about self because it puts self along- 
side of Christ and says what he was I ought to 
And to know that perfect life in which 


be. 
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we may be saved is to know that the crown of 
life’s glory is not distinction but humiliation, 
that there is no reality in ruling, the only 
reality is in the life of service. 

3. And from faith, from the will to live unto 
God expressed in habit, rises prayer. Prayer 
is the surrender of the soul to God in con- 
scious thought and feeling. “In prayer we go 
back to the inspiration and source of our life. 
Prayer is the conscious side of faithful living. 
And in true prayer we touch reality as no- 
where else, because in true prayer man real- 
izes himself in God. He concentrates his life 
into willingness and that willingness is ‘‘ thy 
will be done.” He becomes united to that 
Being who has been our dwelling place in all 
generations, who from everlasting even to 
everlasting is God. And in that attitude life 
ceases to be vain and fleeting and becomes 
real and abiding, for the final wish of the 
Psalmist is answered: “ Let the beauty of the 
Lord our God be upon us; and establish thou 
the work of our hands upon us; yea, the work 
of our hands establish thou it.’’ 

puttin ileal a 
EDUOATION. 

—— Rev. Dr. Charles J. Little, formerly of 
Syracuse University, has been elected presi- 
dent of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Til. 

—— The adverse decision of Judge Ross of 
the United States District Court in the suit of 
the United States against the estate of Leland 
Stanford insures the continuance and future 
of Leland Stanford, Jr., University. 

— Wheaton College is rejoicing over the 
completion of a woman’s building, to which 
Mr. J. Q. Adams has given $10,000, and such 
men as Mr. C. H. Case and others of Chicago 
have made generous contributions. 


—— One of the five women just appointed 
on the Brooklyn Board of Education is Mrs. 
Emma Pettengill, a graduate of the Bridge- 
water Normal School and widely known from 
her connection with temperance and benevo- 
lent organizations. 

— The $50,000 which Dr. Pearsons gave 
Beloit last week were conditioned upon the 
raising of $200,000 more, but the doctor made 
no limit as to the time within which the 
money is to be secured. President Eaton is 
confident that the funds will be obtained, 
and the more easily that the college has now 
opened its doors to women. Probably be- 
tween thirty and forty of them will enter the 
different classes the coming year. 

— Ward Academy, named in honor of Rev. 
Joseph Ward and located in a community 
which has no high school or other academic 
advantages, observed its second Commence- 
ment June 20, 21. The average attendance 
for the year has been forty. The trustees are 
representative men in the State, and the fac- 
ulty, though small, are people of broad schol- 
arship and sterling worth. Larger gifts are 
needed to meet the demands of the coming 
year. 

—— Prof. George E. MacLean, Ph. D., for ten 
years professor of English in the Minnesota 
State University, has been elected chancellor of 
the Nebraska State University and bas signified 
his acceptance. He graduated from Williams 
in 1871 and from the Yale Divinity school 
three years later. He was settled as pastor of 
the Union Church, Lebanon, N. J. At the 
close of this pastorate he went abroad and 
spent several years in foreign universities. 
He is the author of several text-books and is a 
gentleman of ripe scholarship. 

—— The graduating exercises of the first 
class of the preparatory department of Salt 
Lake College occurred June 20 in the First 
Congregational church. The essays and ora- 
tions were written with care and delivered 
with earnestness. Pres. H. K. Warren con- 
gratulated the young people on their success 
and presented each with a certificate of admis- 
sion to the Freshmen Class. There isa marked 
determination on the part of the trustees and 
faculty to make this new college a power for 
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good. The help and prayers of Christian 
friends are earnestly desired. 

—— Abbott Academy, Andover, kept its 
sixty-sixth anniversary last week. Rev. J. B. 
Drury, D.D., of New Brunswick, N. J., editor 
of the Christian Intelligencer, delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon and Prof. G. F. Moore, 
D. D., of Andover the Commencement address. 
Twenty young ladies received their diplomas. 
Miss Watson, the principal, is to spend the 
summer in Europe. Five thousand dollars 
have just been received toward a new school 
building from the estate of the late Mrs. P. A. 
Chandler of Andover, who was a pupil of the 
academy on the day of its opening in 1829. 

— Dr.C. M. Lamson preached the bacca- 
laureate at Doane College, June 16, and Rev. 
C. M. Sheldon addressed the Christian asso- 
ciations. Unusual interest gathered about 
Class Day exercises, which were very patriotic 
in theirnature. The graduating class, through 
its honorary member, Mr. Thomas Doane, 
presented the college with a large United 
States flag. The exhibition drill of the Doane 
cadets followed immediately, and at the close 
the flag was saluted by twenty-one discharges 
of the cannon. A fine class of eleven, four 
ladies and seven gentlemen, was graduated 
from the college department. The first hon- 
orary degree ever conferred, that of Master of 
Science, was bestowed upon Thomas Doane of 
Charlestown, Mass. Notwithstanding the 
drought and the severe financial depression, 
the college has had a remarkably prosperous 
year. 

— Knox College celebrated its fiftieth 
Commencement on June 13. The week was 
ushered in with a fine performance of Verdi’s 
Requiem, under the direction of Prof. W. F. 
Bentley, head of the conservatory. The bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached by Rev.S. H. 
Dana, D.D, The address by President Finley 
followed. The annual address before the 
College Christian Associations was delivered 
by Rev. G. P. Goodspeed of the University of 
Chicago. The usual contests and reuuions 
filled in Commencement week. Class Day 
was devoted to an excellent presentation of 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It, characters 
being assumed by the Seniors. The Com- 
mencement Day address was delivered by 
E.G. Mason, Esq., president of the Chicago 
Historical Society, his subject being Illinois 
in the Days of La Salle and Tonti. There 
were sixty graduates in the class of 95. The 
pleasant announcement was made by Presi- 
dent Finley of the completion of the canvass 
for the one hundred thousand dollars neces- 
sary to secure Dr. Pearsons’s gift of twenty- 
five thousand dollars more. This closes a 
year of unusual prosperity for the college. 
The annual catalogue shows an enrollment of 
six hundred and eighty-eight students. 

— Dr. Pearsons recently went down to 
Kentucky to see for himself the field Berea 
occupies and the kind of persons she is in- 
structing. President Frost called upon him 
to speak, and after referring to the fact that 
he himself had been a poor mountain boy, 
with an iuterest in education awakened in 
his mind through the work of Mary Lyon, and 
exhorting the mountain boys of Kentucky to 
do their best to make life worth something to 
themselves and others, he handed a paper to 
President Frost to read in which he promised 
to give Berea $50,000 as soon as her friends 
would raise $150,000. The audience went wild 
at the announcement. It is said that’ the 
older men present wept at the thought of 
the good fortune which seems to be coming to 
an institution so dear to them. The young 
people were not satisfied with giving applause 
in the ordinary way, nor with singing ‘‘ My old 
Kentucky home,” they must needs draw Dr. 
Pearsons, President Frost and Rev. J. W. 
Fifield in a carriage through the town. Berea 
has a peculiar constituency, and when this 
endowment is obtained and the college fairly 
set upon its feet no institution in the land 
will be in a situation to do more for the 
country. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5, An 
aua” membership, $1.00, life membership, #20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Arnie CU, Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; 
Charies E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. 
Office in New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 
La Salle St. 

Woman's BOARD OF Missions, Rooms | and 2 Con 

gational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan. 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese, Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOI- 
BTY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commission.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. b. Field Secretary; E, Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also capeeny sane trae individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 

ew Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest], to be used for the press of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be given to os 
from churches without the State. Room 22 A, Congre- 
gationa! House, Boston, Rev. Charles B, Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., soston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
aeons A prayer meeting, Il A. M., Biblestudy,3P. mM. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings ever ne except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and —_ to all Congregational 
churches for support. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags —— 
etc., to po 8. S. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read; “ I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman's Friend Society the sum of 8—, to be ap 
plied to the charitable uses and purposes of said soci- 
ety.” ev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A Massachusetts congregation was recently 
surprised by a request from its pastor for 
$500 for the American Board. Its response 
was no less of a surprise to the pastor, and 
it will perhaps embolden similar efforts in 
other places. The members of another church 
of the same State have also distinguished 
themselves by considering their financial ob- 
ligations as of more importance than vaca- 
tions, and acting in accord with their con- 
viction. 

From a review of the plans of Boston pas- 
tors and those in the vicinity, one would 
think that they are about to make a grand ex- 
odus to seashore, country and mountains. 
But the summary which follows their items 
proves conclusively, however, that Boston 
will not be neglected as to its religious inter- 
ests this season. 

It seems that, from one letter this week, 
ample provision is being made for the various 
races and nationalitiesin a Westerncity. The 
cities of the East should be, and some of them 
are, just as hospitable. 

The Boys’ Brigade of Upper Michigan is 
held in uncommon favor in that section. 
Where the movement is once started we no- 
tice that it usually gains a strong foothold. 

There is every reason to think that those 
California children who made such a fine rec- 
ord of attendance at church last year will be 
just as faithful next year. 

City people can hardly appreciate the pleas- 
ures of a rura’ dedication such as that held 
recently in Illinois. 
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SUMMER ARRANGETSIENTS IN THE CHURCHES 
OF BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
BOSTON. 

Union. During July the assistant pastor, 
Rev. F. H. Page, will preach except on the 
14th, when Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, the pas- 
tor, will be present, and special exercises will 
be conducted at which visiting clergymen 
attending the Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion will give addresses. Dr. Boynton will 
spend his vacation largely on the Maine coast. 
His assistant expects to go to Vermont. 

Mt. Vernon. The meeting house will be 
closed this summer, Those of the congrega- 
tion who remain in town will worship as 
usual with the Old South. The pastor, Rev. 
S. E. Herrick, will be for much of the time in 
Quogue, Long Island, N. Y. 

Berkeley Temple. The supplies, beginning 
July 21, will be: Rev. Drs. A. E. Kittredge, 
E. C. Moore, H. A. Stimson, J. L. Scudder 
and S. M. Newman. The pastor, Dr. C. A. 
Dickinson, will be in Vermont. 

Maverick, East Boston. This year the pas- 
tor’s assistant, Rev. W. 8S. Thompson, will 
supply for the summer. Dr. Smith Baker 
will go to Maine. 

Immanuel, The pastor, Dr. C. H. Beale, will 
be at home all summer and preach every Sun- 
day morning except on Aug. 11 and 25. The 
supplies will be Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D., and 
Prof. A. R. Merriam. 

Old South. The supplies in order, begiuning 
July 7, will be Rev. Messrs. Wolcott Calkins, 
D. D. (two Sundays), T. S. Hamlin, D.D, 
T. T. Munger, D. D.,S. P. Fay, W. L. Ander- 
son, T. T. Munger, D. D., A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Lawrence Phelps, F. W. Baldwin, D. D., F. W. 
Stearns. Dr. G. A. Gordon will spend a part 
of the summer in Switzerland. 

Park Street. The supplies are stated as Rev. 
Drs. W. L. Phillips, H. M. Stimson, J. L. 
Scudder and J. E. Tuttle. The pastor, Rev. 
I. J. Lansing, will recreate in the Maine 
woods. 

Shawmut. Rev. G. H. Cate, the assistant 
pastor, will fill the pulpit. Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ton will be at his summer cottage on the 
shore of Lake Cocasset, Foxboro, Mass. 

Phillips, South Boston. The assistant pastor, 
Mr. G. H. Flint, will preach during the sum- 
mer after July 14. Evening services will be 
held in the chapel. 

Brighton. The pulpit will be supplied by 
Rev. S. P. Fay, Prof. A. H. Currier and Dr. 
C. S. Sargent. The pastor, Dr. A. A. Berle, 
will spend the summer partly in supplying 
the First Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, Mo., 
and partly in Millbridge, Me. 

Winthrop, Charlestown. Rev. C. R. Brown 
will preach in July, and all services will be 
suspended during August, when the pastor 
will be on his vacation in Washington, Io., at 
his father’s home. 

Seamen’s. The supplies for the summer are 
not all arranged. The pastor, Rev. 8.S. Nick- 
erson, expects to go to Monomoy Beach, 
Chatham, Mass. 

Allston. The pastor, Rev. J. O. Haarvig, 
will be on the coast of Maine during August. 


DORCHESTER. 


Second. Dr. Arthur Little will divide his 
time between Wisconsin, the Adirondacks and 
Connecticut. 

Pilgrim unites with the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches, beginning July 21, in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of Dr. Chapman for special 
services in October. Dr. W. H. Allbright, 
the pastor, will preach from July 28-Aug. 25. 
He will take his vacation in the Adirondacks. 

Harvard, The list of supplies is not yet set- 
tled. Dr. W. H. Bolster will visit various 
points in Maine. 

ROXBURY. 


Highland. During August the supplies are: 


Rev. Messrs. Nicholas Vanderpyl, H. K. Job, 
F, E. Butler and A. J. Lord. The pastor, 
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Rev. W. R. Campbell, will go to Southwest. 
Harbor, Me. 

Walnut Avenue. The pulpit will be supplied 
in order, beginning July 21, by Rev. Messrs. 
W. E. Barton and F. E. Butler, Mr. F. T. 
Knight and Rev. Messrs. A. S. Walker, W. B. 
Wright and A. F. Newton. The pastor, Dr. 
A. H. Plumb, will remain at home or within 
call during the summer. 

West Roxbury. From Aug. 4 the supplies in 
order will be: Rev. Messrs. George Lewis, 
E. P. Blodgett, J. L. Sewall, F. E. Butler and 
Dr. A. H. Quint. The pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Merrick, will spend part of the summer in 
Plymouth, Mass., and Steuben, N.Y. 


NEPONSET. 


Trinity. The pastor, Rev. E. C. Webster, 
will spend his vacation in the Provinces and 
in New Hampshire. 

SOMERVILLE. 


Franklin Street will hold its regular services 
till Aug. 1, when the pastor, Rev. J. M. Gray, 
goes on his vacation for a month. The church 
will hold union services with the East Somer- 
ville Baptist church during that month. Rev. 
W.S. Hubbell, D. D., the former pastor, will 
preach Aug. 11 and 18, and Baptist clergymen 
the other two Sundays of August. 


West. During August the house of worship 
will be closed. Rev. Peter MacQueen will go 
to Martha’s Vineyard and Newport, R. I., for 
his summer rest. 

Prospect Hill. The supplies are Rev. Messrs. 
M. D. Bisbee, F. E. Butler, C. R. Gale and 
A. 8. Twombly, D. D. The pastor, Rev. E. S. 
Tead, expects to go to Provincetown to spend 
his vacation. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Shepard Memorial. The pulpit supplies in 
order, beginning June 30 and omitting July 14, 
are: Rev. Messrs. G. M. Boynton, D. D., E. B. 
Webb, D.D., Wolcott Calkins, D. D., W. W. 
Jordan, J. L. Sewall, B. J. Snell, D.D., W. F. 
Slocum, D. D., L. S. Parker. Dr. McKenzie 
will spend his vacation in Europe. His as- 
sistant will remain in Cambridge. 

Pilgrim. The pastor, Rev. Charles Olm- 
stead, will probably spend his vacation in 
New York. The supplies during his absence 
are not fully determined. 

North Avenue. Thesupplies, beginning July 
7, are: Rev. Messrs. Richard Meredith, C. S. 
Sargent, D. D., (two Sundays), G. H. Hub- 
bard, J. S. Zelie, N. T. Dyer, C. S. Mills and 
C. B. Rice, D. D. Rev. F. H. Smith will go to 
Maine. 

Wood Memorial. The supply list for the 
summer is not complete as yet. The pastor, 
Rev. I. W. Sneath, will be in Columbia, Pa. 

Hope. The pastor, Rev. C. M. Carpenter, 
will preach during the summer, since he has 
already taken his vacation. 

Prospect Street. The supplies from July 21 
will be in order: Rev. Messrs. C. H. Hamlin, 
W. E. Barton, A. L. Smalley, A. S. Twombly, 
D.D., L. F. Berry and C. R. Brown. The 
pastor, Rev. D. N. Beach, will visit various 
places during the summer, giving addresses 
at the Cleveland Summer School of Theology, 
the Pan-American Congress in Toronto, and 
preaching for Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
fourSundays. During the last half of August 
he will be in Rowley, Mass. 


CHELSEA. 


First. Dr. F. W. Baldwin will occupy the 
pulpit July 21 and 28. During August the 
church unites in Sunday preaching services 
with the Central Church. Dr. R. C. Hough- 
ton, after July 14, will go to his country home 
in Canisteo, N. Y., for his vacation. 

Central. During July the church unites with 
the First Church and in August invites the 
latter to its house of worship. Rev. C. E. Jef- 
ferson is spending an extended time in Eu- 
rope. 

EVERETT. 


Courtland Street. The supply will be Mr. 
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F. J. Noyes, a student, who has taken the 
church for the summer. 

Mystic Side. Supplies are not yet deter- 
mined. The pastor, Rev. Albert Watson, will 
probably spend his vacation in New Hamp- 
shire. 

NEWTON. 

Center. During August Rev. Messrs. J. G. 
Merrill, D.D., H. H. Kelsey, Alexander Mer- 
riam, D.D., and W. H. Cobb, D.D., will 
preach in order. Rev. E. M. Noyes will be at 
Squirrel Island, Me., and at home part of the 
summer. 

Auburndale. The supplies for July will 
probably be Rev. Messrs. W. J. F. Class, 
T. E. Clapp, D.D., H. H. Montgomery, J. D. 
Lamont. 

Highlands. Rev. Drs. H. J. Patrick, E. B. 
Webb and others will supply. Rev. C. E. 
Havens will spend ten weeks on a European 
trip. 

North. Arrangements for supplies have not 
yet been completed. Rev. Daniel Greene will 
spend part of his vacation in Northfield, Mass. 

BROOKLINE, 

Harvard. Supplies, beginning July 7, are 
Pres. W. J. Tucker (two Sundays), Rev. Drs. 
T. T. Munger, Henry Van Dyke, T.S. Ham- 
lin (two Sundays), Pres. M. E. Gates and Dr. 
Ecob. The pastor, Dr. Reuen Thomas, will 
spend the summer in England. 

HYDE PARK. 

The supplies from July 7 are: Rev. Messrs. 
A. L. Loder, Walter Barton, A. L. Smalley, 
G. W. Phillips, D. D., J. M. Dutton, L. F. 
Berry, C. M. Lamson, D. D., and W. E. Bar- 
ton. The pastor, Dr. A. W. Archibald, will 
be in Europe during July and August. 

JAMAICA PLAIN. 

Boylston. The pastor’s assistant, Mr. F. L. 
Luce, will supply the pulpit. Rev. Ells Men- 
dell will spend his vacation at Bass Rocks, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Cent‘al. From Aug. 4 the supplies for the 
month will be Rev. Messrs. F. E. Butler, J. L. 
Sewall, J. B. King and J. E. Tuttle, D. D. 
The pastor, Rev. C. L. Morgan, will go to Ber- 
lin, Mass., for his vacation. 

MELROSE. 
Rev. B. F. Leavitt will go to 
The sup- 


Highlands. 
Mt Desert, Me., for his vacation. 
plies are not yet arranged. 


REVERE. 


Union, Beachmont. The pastor, Rev. John 
Wriston, will preach during the summer. 


SAUGUS. 


Definite supplies are not fully arranged. 
Rev. J. C. Labaree will go to Intervale, N. H. 


Cliftondale. ‘ Pleasant summer Sundays” 
are planned for part of July, including mis- 
sion and C. E. Sundays. For July 21 and 28 
union services will be held at this meeting 
house for all the village churches. In August 
this church unites with the others. The pas- 
tor, Rev. A. E. Cross, will be in the White 
Mountains for his vacation. 


Forty-seven reports show that forty-one 
meeting houses will be open all summer, five 
part of the summer and one not atall. Forty- 
six reports show that thirty-five churches will 
conduct Sunday evening services through the 
summer, ten discontinue evening services and 
one conducts an afternoon meeting. As to 
Sunday school, from forty-three answers it is 
found that twenty-nine continue and twelve 
discontinue the sessions, while in two the 
Sunday school meets part of the time. Forty- 
six churches report as to the prayer meetings, 
and show that in forty-three such meetings are 
continued, in two they are discontinued and 
in one they are held part of the summer. 


NEW FIELDS IN DENVER. 


Congregational matters have been quite ac- 
tive lately in this city, councils occurring al- 
most every week. The first was to recognize 
the Olive Branch Mission as an independent 
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church, The pastor of Tabernacle Church 
and his people objected to this action, how- 
ever, and therefore the mission was made a 
branch of that church with independent con- 
trol of the Sunday school. A week or two 
later the German-Russian Church, with a 
membership of 119, was recognized. This is 
the first distinctly German church in Colo- 
rado, and is therefore of special interest. It 
promises strong growth, already having at 
its organization the largest membership of 
any Congregational church ever started in 
the city. Lots have already been purchased 
and considerable money raised toward the 
erection cf a building. 

Still another new thing under the Congre- 
gational sun is the organization of an African 
Congregational church called the Mayflower. 
This is the first church of its order in the 
State among the colored people. The First 
Church gladly opened its doors to it for its 
recognition services.’ The First Church is 
still waiting for a pastor. Mr. Dewey’s decli- 
nation of its call was a disappointment, but 
hardly a surprise, for he had given it little 
encouragement. The Boulevard Church has 
begun the erection of a new building. 

The Villa Park Church has had an unpros- 
perous career since its organization five years 
ago. It was started with only five members— 
perhaps before there was an actual demand 
forit. At one time it reached a membership 
of about forty, but now, owing to the hard 
times and removals, its resident membership 
is only eight. A council, called to advise it, 
urged the church to endeavor to hold out for 
better times. 

Pilgrim Church is carrying on two or three 
mission schools, one with a membership of 
sixty, the nucleus of another church before 
many days. 

Rev. C. M. Clark of the North Church has 
resigned, but his people unanimously decline 
to accept the resignation. Rev. F. T. Bayley 
of Plymouth Church will spend his vacation 
in Detroit, supplying the pulpit of a Presbyte- 
rian church, of which he was once pastor. He 
delivered Commencement addresses this year 
before the medical students of the State uni- 
versity and the graduation class of Cutter 
Academy. 

Our churches, in common with others, are 
having a hard time financially, but we are 
hoping that the small wave of prosperity that 
seems to have struck the East may flow on 
this way and become tidal. As G0. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Me.—The Aroostook County Conference met last 
week in Houlton. Mr. G. E. Wilkins preached the 
sermon. Every church in the conference was rep- 
resented. Interesting papers were read in a large 
variety and number. 

N.H.—The Grafton County Conference held its 
last meeting in Campton, The chief subjects were: 
Our Churches at the Lord’s Table—Shall They Adopt 
Individual Communion Cups? and Foreign Missions. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts, 

NEWTON.—E£liot. The semi-centennial of the 
church was celebrated last Sunday, large congrega- 
tions attending the exercises. The church was an 
off-shoot of the old First Church at the center. 
This event practically marks the close of Dr. Wol- 
cott Calkins’s pastorate of fifteen years. The pastor 
preached the anniversary sermon, 

SOMERVILLE.—Prospect Hill. A beautiful memo- 
rial window has been placed in’ the meeting house, 
by the Vigilant and Ever-Ready Circles of King’s 
Sons, in memory of Clifford W. Paine, who was 
drowned in Mystic River about a year ago. 

BEVERLY.—Dane Street. After an effective ap- 
peal by the pastor, Rev. F. J. Van Horn, a recent 
offering was taken for the American Koard, which 
amounted to $650. Thus was celebrated the begin- 
ning of a new pastorate by the largest church offer- 
ing ever taken im the city. The installation of the 
pastor occurred June 20. The new bell weighing 
2,500 pounds will be a great addition to the meeting 
house. 

LOWELL.—Highiand, The members of this cburch 
proved their loyalty to it before scattering for the 
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vacation season by subscribing the $800 necessary 
to meet certain financial obligations. The pastor, 
Rev. C. L. Merriam, explained the need and called 
for personsto take five-dollar shares. The 160 shares 
were quickly disposed of. Mr. Merriam has a rare 
gift in the power of giving chalk talks, and his chil- 
dren’s sermons, illustrated by his off-hand drawings, 
are heartily appreciated by old as well as young. 

Conasset.—Second. The new manual contains 
an interesting sketch of the beginning and growth 
of the church, together with its present creed and 
the ancient covenant of the mother church. Two 
pictures of the meeting house add not a little to the 
pamphlet, and a list of the members from the or- 
ganization to the present time, arranged by years, 
anda roll of the present membership are found at 
the end. 

FALL RIVER.—Broadway. The prospects of this 
churcb, under its new pastor, Kev. W. E. Todd, are 
encouraging. Eighteen persons were added to the 
membership at the last communion, most of them 
on confession. Twelve more are now propounded 
for admission. The Sunday school is also large. 


Maine, 

BANGOR.—Rey. 8. L. Bowler, now resident here, 
conducts services in the West Bangor chapel, and 
the Sunday school is reorganized. 

BooTHBAY HARBOR.—The pastor, Rev. Donald 
McCormick, is successful in making the Sunday 
evening service attractive and helpful, and large 
congregations attend. A series of special sermons 
has recently been announced, 

HOULTON.—The work progresses well in all de- 
partments under Rey. H.L. McCann, This church 
proposes to build a parsonage. , 

ISLAND FALLS,—The church has received an ac- 
cession of forty-two members the past year, twenty- 
seven on confession. The Sunday school has an 
average attendance of over 100. The C, E. Society 
is earnest and enterprising. Beside maintaining a 
reading-room at home and supporting various kinds 
of mission work, it is now raising money towards a 
parsonage. The pastor, Rev. H.H. Noyes, is making 
the church a power in the community. 

PRESQUE ISLE.—The past year about $1,500 have 
been spent in renovating the meeting house and 
parsonage. The interior of the former has been 
frescoed and new pews, an organ and electric lights 
have been put in, 

New Hampshire. 

_ Nasavua.—First. By the will of the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Spaulding, the church receives for its library 
$1,000, and Dartmouth College, the American Board, 
the New Hampshire Bible Society, the American 
Missionary Association, the New Hampshire Or- 
phans’ Home and Tuskegee Normal Institute all 
receive $5,000 each. 

PEMBROKE.—The new chapel, named after the 
giver, Emily P. Eayres, is nearly completed. The 
grounds in front of the building have been greatly 
improved through the generosity of one of the 
members. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Sarah A., widow of 
Rev. Horace Wood, formerly of Keene, the follow- 
ing societies and churches receive legacies: the 
American Board, $400; the A. M. A., $300; the N.H 
Missionary Society, $300; the N. H. Bible Society 
$200; the American Congregational Union, $200; 
the Woman’s Board, $300; the Ministers’ and Wid- 
ows’ Charitable Fund, $400; the Seamen’s Friend 
Society, $150; and for the support of preaching, the 
church in Gilsum $200, in Ossipee $300 and in Al 
stead $200. 

Rhode Island. 

Newrort.—United. A handsome tablet of bronze 
has been placed in the meeting house in memory of 
Dr. Thatcher Thayer, who for fifty-two years was 
pastor and pastor emeritus. It isplaced onthe wall 
near the pew which he occupied many years. 


Connecticut. 

PLYMOUTH,—The morning service last week Sun 
day was given up to memorial exercises in honor of 
Deacon Amos Bristol, who died but a short time 
ago. He lacked but a few weeks of serving forty- 
four years as deacon of thischurch, At the annual 
meeting the reports showed that the church was in 
a prosperous condition both as to finances and work 

SHELTON.—The dedication of the new meeting 
house took place last week with appropriate cere- 
monies. A week ago Sunday the pastor, Rev. L. M. 
Keneston, preached a sermon appropriate to the re- 
moval from the old building. Last Sunday services 
were held in the new house for the first time. The 
approximate cost of the edifice is $13,000. 

WASHINGTON.—The repairs on the building are 
completed and it is now in use again. Besides 
extensive repairs on the house a new carpet has 
been laid, making the total amount over $500. 
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BRIDGEPORT.—First. After an exceptionally suc- 
eessful pastorate of about twenty-three years, Dr. 
C.R. Palmer has resigned this his second pastorate, 
his former parish being in Salem, Mass., for about 
twelve years. That his connection with the church 
might not be entirely severed except for the pur- 
pose of relieving him of active service, the society 
has voted to invite Dr. Palmer to become pastor 
emeritus. In this the church will undoubtedly 
concur, 

-HARTFORD.—The Connecticut Bible Society has 
voted its secretary, Rev. W. H. Gilbert, a leave of 
absence for atrip to Europe. He is to sail with his 
wife and daughter July6. During his absence Mr. 
Rodney Dennis, the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee, and the treasurer, Mr. C. E. Miller, will at- 
tend to his duties. 

HADLYME.—Third. The 150th anniversary of the 
church was celebrated with elaborate ceremonies 
last week Wednesday. The meeting house was 
handsomely decorated and many parts of the serv- 
ices were the same as at the dedication of the 
building in 1745, A large number of persons was 
present from the surrounding country. 

SuFFIELD.—Rev. D. W. Goodale and family, the 
new pastor, have arrived at the parsonage, and he 
began his labors a week ago Sunday. A largely at- 
tended reception was tendered him at the residence 
of Mr. A. F. Pierce last Friday evening. 

WATERBURY.—Second. The new edifice was dedi- 
cated last week Wednesday with appropriate serv- 
ices. The building is a handsome one, thoroughly 
modern in every respect, and is said to be one of 
the finest and best appointed church buildings in 
New England. The dedication sermon was by Rev. 
Re R. Meredith, D.D. 

The edifice in Goshen has undergone extensive 
repairs, including a new coat of paint outside. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

ORIENT.—The church has recently given a unani- 
mous call to Rev. J. N. Taft of Brooklyn. Contrary 
to erroneous information it should be stated that he 
has not as yet accepted the call. 

MAINE.—Mr. G. W. Wood, son of Rev. A.S. Wood, 
pastor of this church, has been awarded the Munson 
prize scholarship of $200 at Hamilton College for 
proficiency in German. 

CHENANGO Forks.—Rev. A. F. Eldridge has re- 
moved to this place, and will enter at once upon his 
duties as pastor of the church. 

New Jersey. 

ELIZABETH.—The church building has recently 
been painted, and now presents an attractive ap- 
pearance. At a recent county Junior Endeavor 
rally, fifty-eight out of the sixty junior Endeavorers 
of this church were present. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—The Lorain Street Mission is sup- 
plied during the vacation of the superintendent of 
the City Missionary Society by Mr. C. H. Powell, re- 
cently a student in Denver University. 

SHEFFIELD.—This church, one of the oldest Con- 
gregational churches in the State, has been for 
some years unable to sustain a regular pastor. It 
has now started a new Sunday school at the steel 
plant in the adjoining town of Lorain, and is pre- 
paring to erect a building upon the lot given for the 
purpose by the Johnson Steel Company. Mr. Lud- 
wig Thomsen, an Oberlin student, will spend the 
summer with the new enterprise, under the general 

- direction of the Ohio H. M.S. The steel works are 
among the most extensive in the country, and the 
population in the neighborhood is increasing rapidly. 


Illinois. 

WEsT FRANKFORT.—The new church dedicated 
its house of worship June 23. As this is the only 
church in the village, the whole community joined 
in making the event one of marked interest. The 
entire day was given to the services. In fact, the 
celebration begau like the old-time New England 
Sunday, at sunset on Saturday. A service was con- 
ducted that evening by the pastor, Rev. Z. T. Walker, 
and Supt. James Tompkins. Sunday morning about 
500 people crowded into the little church building 
or stood outside at the open windows. Dr. Tomp- 
kins preached the dedicatory sermon and offered 
the prayer of consecration. Evangelist Purdue and 
the pastor, Rev. Mr. Walker, conducted the other 
exercises. The people then repaired to an adjoin- 
ing grove for dinner and later participated in a 
mass meeting under the trees. In the afternoon 
service addresses were made to a large congrega 
tion. In the evening Superintendent Tompkins 
preached again. 

CHICAGO.—Supt. James Tompkins has returned 
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from a two weeks’ tour in Southern Illinois. He 
visited many places, attending three fellowship 
meetings, two councils and two dedication services. 
The steady growth in numbefs and influence bears 
strong testimony to the value of the work of the 
churches of that region. 

DOWNER’S GROVE.—Among the young people es- 
pecially is there marked growth and interest. In 
numbers a great difference is noted in the Sunday 
school, Christian Endeavor and regular prayer meet- 
ings. Rev. H. W. Dowding is pastor. 


Michigan. 


CALUMET.—Rev. H. D. Hunter has been invited to 
supply this church for three months, with a view to 
permanency. The church hasa large Sunday school 
and a fine and growing company of the Boys 
Brigade. 

LAKE LINDEN.—The Boys’ Brigade movement, 
which came to the Upper Peninsula at an oppor- 
tune time, has enlisted a large number of boys in 
this congregation. A company has been organized 
with the pastor, Rev. H. C. Scotford, as captain. 
Mr. Scotford resigned his pastorate some time 
ago, but the church declined to accept the resig- 
nation and it has been withdrawn. 

CHASSELL.—Rev. E. I. Grinnell closed a success- 
ful pastorate July 1. He has also joined with his 
work the: care of the church in Jacobsville. He 
leaves this field with the hearty good wishes of his 
people and of the brethren of Lake Superior Asso- 
ciation. 

KALKASKA.—Rey. H. A, Shearer has resigned, to 
take effect in August, at the end of his second year. 
During his pastorate the church has become self- 
supporting, the congregations have increased and 
forty-one new members have been added. Repairs 
have also been made in the meeting house. 

TROUT CREEK.—The wife of Rev. John Bliss, who 
has retired from active service in the ministry, 
passed to her reward a short time ago. Mr. Bliss 
had labored on this and adjoining fields in former 
years and finds a host of friends to sympathize with 
him in his loss.——Rev. William Poyseor’s family 
have suffered from severe sickness in the past 
month, but the trouble is now over. 


Wisconsin. 

Sparta.—First, The fortieth anniversary of the 
church took place June 20and 23. An historical ad- 
dress was given and other sketches of different 
epochs in the life of the church The church hasa 
strong position in the community and has a mem- 
bership of about 400. Rev. William Crawford is 
pastor. 

OsHKOSH.—Plymouth. The new edifice was dedi- 
cated June 16, a notable day in the history of the 
church. Congregations filled the edifice at the 
services, and the pastor, Rev. W. L. Demorest, was 
assisted by former pastors and others. The address 
was given by Rev. Anthony Evans. Of the entire 
cost of the building, $16,582, all but $3,000 have been 
met. At the services $1,100 were raised of the $1,500 
necessary for fulfilling the condition of a grant of 
an equal amount from the C.C,B.8. Interesting 
addresses were given by attending ministers. 


THE WEST. 
lowa. 

MANSON.—The pastor, Rev. H. P. Douglass, was 
married, June 25, to Miss Rena Sherman of Cedar 
Rapids, the groom’s father, Secretary T. O. Doug- 
lass, assisted by Rev. G. R. Dickinson, officiating. 

CHEROKEE.—The quarter-centennial was observed 
recently, a large congregation being present at the 
exercises. The work of the cburch is gaining, as is 
shown by the large numbers at Sunday services, 
prayer meetings and Sunday school. 

EAGLE GROVE.—In two months fifty new mem- 
bers have been received, all but one on confession. 
Thirty-five were heads of families. 


Minnesota. 


DuLutTH.—Plymouth. A small indebtedness is 
being cleared and arrangements are being made to 
secure a permanent pastor. 

SPRINGFIELD.—The meeting house has been reno- 
vated, a subscription raised for a student, Mr. C.,L. 
Mears, and preaching has been established in Selma. 
The whole work is prosperous. 

LITTLE FALLS.—Rev. William Moore, the pastor, 
is in Minneapolis undergoing surgical treatment at 
the hospital. His health is improving and he will 
soon return to his work. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—VFirst. Rev. G. R. Merrill, D.D, 
and his wife are spending two months in Europe 
returning about the first of September.—Lyndale. 
The holders of the mortgage on the church building 
have generously agreed on certain conditions to re- 
duce the rate of interest from seven per cent. to 
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four, thus materially relieving the burden.— J/ay- 
flower. This new enterprise is in a part of the town 
which needs care but is cramped by the inability of 
the H. M.8. to supply a pastor. Increase in popu- 
lation is expected and the work is important.—— 
New Brighton. Evangelist C. B. Fellows is supply- 
ing the church, with marked improvement in con- 
gregations and increasing interest. It is hoped 
that some change in the control of the stock-yards 
will give the church a better outlook. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Pomona.—Pilgrim. On a recent Sunday the 
church made a contribution of $203 toward the 
current expenses of Pomona College. This amount 
is in addition to individual pledges of over $1,000 
for the year. On Children’s Sunday books were 
given to twenty two children who had attended 
every morning service during the year. Rev. L. H. 
Frary is pastor. 

SanTA ANA.—This church, Rev. J. H. Cooper, 
pastor, reports ten additions since March. The new 
members are active and earnest, and the church 
life is much strengthened by them. 


MORENO.—Two years have seen great progress in 
this church under Rev. 8.G. Emerson. The mem- 
bership has grown to seventy-five and the congre- 
gations fill the house. The pastor also preaches in 
Alessandro, eight miles away. A church organiza- 
tion is the prospect at this outstation, and a confes- 
sion, covenant and constitution have already been 
adopted. 


Paso ROBLES.—In this church, also, progress is 
noted since its organization last year. In less than 
a year and a half the membership has increased to 
sixty. The pastor, Rev. E. R. King, also serves the 
church in San Miguel, nine miles distant. 


“WEEKLY REGISTER, 
Calls. 
BERRY, Geo. R., Maumee, O., to Garrettsville, Ac- 


cepts. 

BISHOP, Albert W., Vinta, I. T., to Parsons, Kan. 

DUNN, Simeon B., Boston, Mass., to Shoreham, Vt. 

eo Thomas R., Annawan, Ill., to Tonica. 
ccepts 

EVANS, Einion C., First -, Springfield, Mo., to Em- 
re ee Montreal, Que le 

GRANT, F. L., Winsted, Ct., to Northfield. Accepts. 

HUNTER, Hamilton D., iSycamore, lil., to supply three 
months in Calumet, 

ag nay J. (Pres. ), Philadelphia, Pa., to Pitts- 
ton cepts. 

MATHEWS. Sherburne §., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to 
Hanover St. Ch., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MOORE, Charles «we Paxton, IIL, 
and has begun work. 

PILLSBURY, John P., Newport, N. H., declines call to 
Peo le’s Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

nao RAVE, Chas. A., Wapping, Ct., to Morris. Ac- 


epts 
RISSER, Heury A. shocenes a to permanent pastorate 
of Olivet > +, St. Paul, Min 
SMI » Catenee, IL, to. Seymour, Wis. 
TERUUNE, 6 CA . (Meth.), Tawas City, Mich., to Stand- 
8 


Ac 
WILSON, eyes. Canton, 8. D., to Mapleton and Ster- 
ling, Minn. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


CONGDON, M. z °9 » Washington Mills, N. Y., June 25. 
Sermon, Rev. M. K. Dunham; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
2.3 Collins, J. Ww. Whitfield, E. H. Burt, 0. W. Rob 
erts, C, 

DAVENPORT, Merriam B., 0. Woodbury South, Vt., 
June 18. Sermon, Rev. F. F. Lewis; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. D. ees * P. Byington, F. ¥F. Lewis, 
W. S. Hazen, A. J. Covell 

MANN, Wm. G.,i. Warren ‘Ch., pumbetons Mills, Me., 
June 28. Sermon, Dr. W. H. Fenn; other parts, Rev. 
Megsrs. J. G. Merrill, D. D., D. M. Pratt, EP. Wilson, 


8S. N. Adar 

MILLER, Paris E. o. F. Sumner, Me., June 21. Sermon, 
Rey. Frederic Newport; other parts Bev. Messrs. 
¥F. V. Norcross, Israel Jordan, B. §. Rideou 

RICE, Chas. W. o. sea en © St. i "Port Huron, 
Mich., May 22.. Sermon, 

ROSS, Dav. C., 0. Marlboro, (t., tans ba " Bertach, Rev. 
. D. Avery; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. W. Moulton, 

. Holden, H. B. Mason. 

Toph >, Wm. E., i. Broadway Ch., Fall River, Mass., 
June 26. Sermon, Rev C. Wells; corner parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. A. Stevens, E. he Buck, W dams, 


D. D., W Ju 

VAN HORN, Francis J. , i. Dane St. Ch., Beverly, Mass., 
June 20. Sermon, Rey. W. E. Barton; other rts, 
Rev. Messrs J. W. Wellman, D. D., A. i. Quint, D.D. 
G. A. Hail, J. F. Brodi 

WILLIAMS, A. J, o. Plainview, Minn., June 13. Ser- 
mon, L. L. West; other parts, Rev. Messrs. H. H. 
Appelman, W. H. Medlar, J. F. Taintor. 


Resignations. 
a Charles P., Humboldt, IIL, to take effect 


cousins, Edgar M., field secretary, Portland, Me., to 
take effect July 1. 

GALLOWAY, Emil R., Weaverville, Cal. 

HALUERSLEBEN, Henry C., Linwood, 9g 

PALMER, Chas. R., North Ch., Bridgeport, 

ROBINSON, , hte Orono, Me., ~via resigna- 


tion 

SCOTFORD, Henry C., Lake Linden, Mich., withdraws 
resignat tion. 

weed ae T., Auburn Park Ch., Chicago, IIL, to take 
effect 

SH ARER, Herman A., Kalkaska, Micb., to take effect 


ran Willard O., Cora, Kan, 


Dismissions. 


HANNA, Thos., Black Diamond, Cal., June 3. 
KAIN, Patrick J , Pittston, Pa., May 31. 


Churches Organized. 
DENVER, Col., Russg-German, rec. June 9. One hun- 
dred and nineteen spear aa and African, Mayflower, 


rec. June—. Sixty memb 
PO. PEJOY, Io., June 23. Twenty: three members. 


to Kewanee, accepts 
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OOLLEGE OOMMENOEMENTS. 


WELLESLEY. 
A notable feature at the Commencement, 


June 25, was the official announcement that. 


Mrs. J.J. Irvine, who has recently received the 
degree of LL. D. from Brown, is now president 
and that the new office of dean has been 
created in the person of Margaret E. Strat- 
ton. The tumultuous and prolonged applause 
which followed was an index of the place 
which these women already hold in the hearts 
ef the students. Diplomas were conferred 
upon 118 graduates from the college course, 
four from the school of music, while five re- 
ceived the degree of M.A. for post-graduate 
work. The Commencement address by Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton was of extraor- 
dinary interest, defining clearly wherein lies 
true freedom, both for the individual and 
the state, and showing the weakness of cer- 
tain modern theories of socialism. He also 
spoke at the dinner which immediately fol- 
lowed the exercises in the chapel, as did also 
Drs. Alexander McKenzie and E, L. Clark 
for the trustees, Mrs. J. A. Tuttle of the class 
of ’80 in behalf of the alumnz and Prof. M. A. 
Knox of the faculty, who retires after a serv- 
ice of eleven years in order to take charge of 
the Willard Seminary at Troy, N. Y. Among 
the distinguished guests present was Mr. 
Haynie of the editorial staff of the Paris 
Figaro, who isto prepare an illustrated article 
on the college for La Monde Moderne, one of 
the leading magazines in France. 


YALE, 


Yale held her first university Commence- 
ment last week. The graduating exercises of 
the academical department have hitherto been 
the feature of the week. They have been held 
in Center Church and the professional schools 
have had separate exercises in their own 
buildings. This year all departments, except 
the divinity school, united in exercises held 
in Battell Chapel. There were no addresses 
by candidates for degrees. President Dwight 
delivered an address on the state of the uni- 
versity and another to the graduating class. 
The corporation wore gowns with hoods lined 
in colors, indicating the academical degrees 
of the wearers, An ode to Yale, written by 
Edmund Clarence Stedman and sung to music 
composed by Prof. H. W. Parker, delighted 
the audience. 

The address before the law school had been 
delivered previously by Justice Brown of the 
United States Supreme Court and that before 
the medical school by Dr. Prudden of New 
York. Each spoke on the future of his profes- 
sion, and the addresses were in singular har- 
mony. Justice Brown urged lawyers to meet 
with honesty and fortitude the new problems 
brought upon us by municipal corruption, 
corporation greed and the tyrauny of labor. 
Dr. Prudden said doctors must leave their 
offices and give more time to securing laws 
promoting sanitatigm, good water supply, pure 
milk, etc. The doctor’s work is to be keeping 
men from getting sick, not curing them. 

Among those receiving honorary degrees 
were Newman Smyth and Robert A. Hume, 
who were made Doctors of Divinity; Presi- 
dents Tucker and Gallaudet and Hon. W. T. 
Harris, commissioner of education, upon 
whom the degree of LL. D. was conferred. 
Several changes have occurred in the divin- 
ity school. Professor Day has resigned his 
position as dean and become professor emer- 
itus. Professor Harris resigns the chair of 
systematic theology and Professor Stevens is 
made his successor. Professor Harris will 
still give instruction to the junior class on 
theism. President Dwight will take tempo- 
rarily his old chair in New Testament exegesis, 
vacated by the transfer of Professor Stevens 
to the chair of dogmatics. 

The university has received during the year 
bequests of over $300,000. The Phelps Memo- 
tial Tower, which will serve as a gateway 
and recitation hall, is in progress on the cam- 
pus, and the magnificent chemical laboratory 
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of the Sheffield School will be opened in the 

fall. It is stated that 1,167 students applied 

last week for admission to the various depart- 

ments of the university. M. 
OBERLIN. 

Another ivy has been planted in front of 
Peters Hall and ‘*’95’’ has been added to the 
figures cut in its foundation, another spade 
oration has been delivered and the wooden 
spoon duly handed on to the Juniors, gradu- 
ates have heard their baccalaureate sermon, 
degrees have been conferred and the class of 
95 have joined the alumni. The Commence- 
ment exercises filled five days to the brim. 
President Ballantine’s baccalaureate sermon 
on How to Grow Rich was based on Matt. 25: 
29. He interpreted the text as meaning: Unto 
every one that hath gains shall be given capi- 
tal, and he shall have abundance of capital. 
Rev. J. L. Barton, D. D., gave the missionary 
address, taking for his theme, The Power in 
the World of the Living Christ. The address 
before the alumni was given by Prof. G. Fred- 
erick Wright of the class of ’59, who spoke 
hopefully and sensibly of The Future of 
Oberlin. The Musical Union gave two fine 
renderings of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. The 
Commencement oration was by Professor 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton upon Leaders 
of Men and was an able and finished address. 

The academy graduated a class of 145, a 
large proportion of whom will enter Oberlin, 
showing how much the college owes to the 
academy for recruiting its students. The new 
course in physical training for women has 
three graduates this year and has already fur- 
nished several teachers for important posi- 
tions. The conservatory of music graduates 
eight and the college thirty-three. The num- 
ber graduating from college is much smaller 
than usual on account of extensive change in 
the course of study made when this class en- 
tered. At the alumni dinner Miss Keeler of 
’T0 announced that a committee of women 
were undertaking to raise the endowment for 
a professership al ways to be filled by a woman. 
About $1,700 have been secured in ten weeks. 

The trustees had important matters of in- 
ternal reorganization before them, but took 
no definite action at this meeting. Prof. T. 
M. Carver is continued in the chair of eco- 
nomics and sociology, and Prof. Edward Dick- 
inson was permavently appointed professor 
of the history and philosophy of music. Pro- 
fessor Swing of the seminary is to give a part 
of his time to financial work for the increase 
oftheendowment. Eighteen Oberlin students 
are to attend the summer conferences at North- 
field and Lake Geneva this year. H. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


A council for installation was called. Dele- 
gates had a long way to go. The council was 
to meet in connection with an association. 
The time came and there was no quorum. 
The church then issued a letter missive in 
the regular form, and asked those present at 
the assuciation to act as council. It was 
thought that they might thus act and do the 
work laid out in the letter missive, and have 
the churches invited act in relation to the 
matter on the presentation of the letter missive 
to them, respectively, on the return of the 
delegates. 

1. Would not this be an irregularity ? 

2. Could a better course have been taken 
under the circumstances ? 

3. If a majority of the churches refused to 
approve of tbe course of the inviting church 
would not the work of the council be virtually 
undone? Will you please reply through The 
Congregationalist ? x. X. 











1. Yes. The members of this body did not 
and could not represent their respective 
churches, not having been authorized to do so 
by those churches. They formed a mere body 
of individuals and not a council, and no in- 
stallation by such a body is legal. A council 
must be composed of churches, even if indi- 
viduals be invited*also. 
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2. Yes. It would have been better to ad- 
journ until a quorum could be obtained or 
another council, properly called, could be as- 
sembled. In fact, the action of the so-called 
council has no validity and another and real 
council should be called. 

3. Yes. But, for that matter, it has no 
force now. 


THE RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF A YOUNG 
JAPANESE, 

In The Congregationalist of March 7 there 
appeared an article entitled A Remarkable 
Conversion by Rev. Charles E. Stowe. The 
article I have read with special interest sim- 
ply because it carried me back to a certain 
experience that I had fourteen years ago 
which was a turning pointin my life. It was 
in the first year of my theological study in 
the Doshisha, Kyoto. Already I had been 
accustomed to spend a good deal of time in 
devotional exercise, by which my Christian 
life was greatly strengthened, and I was 
thankful that I had gained some true knowl- 
edge of Christianity. 

But now for the first time I began to doubt 
some of the truths I had firmly believed; my 
faith began to totter and was shaken to its 
very foundation. At the same time I had an 
overwhelming sense of my sin. I began te 
doubt whether I was a true Christian. Wh 
such a feeling began to take hold of me, how 
and whence it came I did not know. I tried to 
cling all the closer to my Saviour, but, strange 
to say, the more I tried to draw near the 
Saviour the more he seemed to hide his face 
from me. Icried continually, often struggling 
late into the night, saying: ‘ Lord, take this 
great burden away from me.” “Give me a 
visible sign that my sins are forgiven.” At 
no period of my life was I more sincere and 
humble, but my prayers availed me little. 

In this state of mind I passed three or four 
months, until one day I chanced to go down 
to Osaka, where I called upon the late Paul 
Sawayama, my former pastor. I poured out 
my heart before him, telling him my experi- 
ence and beseeching him to give me light. 
Mr. Sawayama, among other things, said this: 
‘If Christians who have truly repented of 
their sins still think of them there will be 
danger of making the grace of our Saviour 
void.” Instantly I saw clearly as it were 
scales falling from myeyes. The bright vision 
of the new kingdom burst upon my soul and 
the whole burden of sin and sorrow disap- 
peared. No language could express the 
boundless joy which reigned in my heart over 
the inward assurance that I was already for- 
given, and many questions of religion which 
up to that time were to my mind half enigmas 
were brought into noonday light. I do not 
pretend that I understood all questions of 
religion, still less that I had become a saint, 
but I do claim that I received then, once for 
all, the light to answer, at least for myself, 
the question, What is Christianity ? 

I returned to the Doshisha a transformed 
being. The very room where I cried and 
struggled with tears before became a new 
house of God full of glory. Hereafter glory 
after glory of the spiritual kingdom was re- 
vealed to my soul. Verily for three or four 
months the Doshisha campus, the recitation- 
room, the dining ball and even my own bed 
were all sacred places in which I enjoyed 
the most sweet communion with God, 

A vision, a dream, a hallucination, an im- 
agination it may have been. I do not know 
how this remarkable experience of mine can be 
explained psychologically. But whatever the 
explanation may be the fact is just as strong 
and undeniable. Let it suffice to say that the 
change which took place in my mind then and 
there was not one of mere creed or senti- 
ment, but it was a change which penetrated 
every fiber of my being and my after life. 

It is now more than ten years since I left 
the Doshisha; all these years I have been 
preaching; I have come into more or less close 
contact with men and women; I know some- 
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thing ot what the human heart desires. I 
have seen already a number of cases in which 
men were convicted of their sins and turned 
to God, singing the new song of Hallelujah, 
and the more I work the more I feel the need 
of the mighty power of the indwelling God, 
Immanual—God with us. 
KAKICHI TSUNASHIMA. 
Yale Divinity School. 


THE MISSIONARY DEBTS—A SUGGESTION. 


The Year-Book for 1894 reports forty-six 
Congregational Clubs, with a paying member- 
ship’ of 6,295. It also gives data showing an 
average cost of membership of $345, making 
the total cost to be over $21,000. The whole 
number of meetings in a year is 195, and it is 
commonly known that, at perhaps half of 
these meetings, members are allowed to invite 
guests at a specified sum per head, which in 
New England is seldom, if ever, less than 
$1.00. Supposing the number of guests to 
average ten at each meeting, the whole ex- 
pense for them is some $1,900. Add this to 
the costs of annual membership, and, remem- 
bering that there are three clubs not reporting 
membership fees, we have a total of expense 
of at least $23,000. 

Now itis not to be denied that the Congre- 
gational Club is a very pleasant development 
within our denominational lines, with its so- 
cial life, its bringing together the units of Con. 
gregationalism and its good speaking. Not 
that we are in crying need of good speaking 
nor of discussions of important questions, with 
church and hall and press ever taxing our at- 
tention to its utmost power. Nor do Congre- 
gationalists otherwise lack means of getting 
together for social, intellectual and moral cul- 
ture. 

But is it not a reasonable suggestion that 
these clubs suspend their suppers and their 
hiring of halls, meet in churches and contrib- 
ute the full cost, or the larger part, of their 
annual memberships to our missionary socie- 
ties until the burdensome debts are paid? 
Could these clubs do better service to the de- 
nomination whose honored name they bear, or 
otherwise win for themselves more sure and 
general justification of their being? 

Webster, Mass. . A.B 


THOSE SARSAPARILLAS. 


Had Dr. Quint, in The Congregationalist of 
June 13, stated that while the papers were 
filled with the “ sarsaparilla war,’’ and each 
Dr. Townsend was vigorously praising his 
own medicine and decrying the cheap, fer- 
menting and worthless product of his rival, 
the fact was that the two Townsends were one 
and the same, he could have made his excel- 
lent moral still more effective. From the 
same ample caldron bottles were filled with 
the same compound, but they were put up 
with different labels, and so the public are 
deceived. The supposed rivalry was an in- 
genious advertising dodge. 

Perhaps it would be unfair to press the 
analogy too far, but the magnifying of differ- 
ences and the exalting of names in religious 
affairs may possibly be an advertising of one’s 
orthodoxy or heterodoxy rather than a zeal for 
the progress of truth. LEM. 


————— i 


I believe that God will yet save this state 
and nation from the aggravated miseries 
of an enlarged, unqualified suffrage, which, 
in its universality of male voters, is our most 
threatening danger today. But if we are to 
be visited with this infliction [woman’s suf- 
frage], a8 a well-earned punishment for many 
national sins, then I believe that, when we 
have tasted its bitterness, we shall be brought 
back, perhaps through anarchy and revolu- 
tion, to a democracy which shall demand, for 
its existence, government by men whom edu- 
cation and actual Americanism of vital inter- 
est in the nation qualify to govern.—Bishop 
Doane. 
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The Congregationalist Services, No. 30° 


An Order of Worship for Eventide 


‘* James, a Servant of God and of the Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 


1a The congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 
; in small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 


ORGAN PRELUDE. 
response below, “ Dijon.’’j 
THE CALL TO WORSHIP. 
MINISTER.—Draw nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you. Cleanse your hands, 
ye sinners; and purify your hearts, ye doubleminded. Humble yourselves in the sight 
of the Lord, and he shall exalt you. 


RESPONSE. 


(At the close of the organ prelude, the organist plays through the music of the 


(0 All rising with the minister.) 


(4g To be sung at once by all the people.] 

Lord, we come before thee now.—D1Jon. 
(er Congregation seated.) 

MINISTER.—If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all 

liberally and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him. 

Peorie.—But let him ask in faith, nothing doubting: for he that doubteth is 
like the surge of the sea driven by the wind and tossed. For let not that man 
think that he shall receive anything of the Lord; a doubleminded man, unstable 
in all his ways. 

MINISTER.—Let us pray. 

A SCRIPTURAL INVOCATION. (ia By minister and people in unison, with heads bowed.) 
Have mercy upon us, O God, according to thy lovingkindness: according to the 
multitude of thy tender mercies blot out our transgressions. Wash us thor- 
oughly from our iniquity, and cleanse us from our sin. For we acknowledge 
our transgressions: and our sin is ever before us. 

O Lord, open Thou my lips; and my mouth shall show forth thy praise. Amen. 

MINISTER.—The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy 
to be intreated, full of mercy and good fruits, without variance, without hypocrisy, 
Prorte.—And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace for them that make 
peace. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA DOXOLOGY. (i To be sung at once by all the people standing.) 

Praise, praise, praise. 
(ie Congregation seated,) 
SCRIPTURE READING. [By the minister. Jas. 2: 1-17.) 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE. 


form.) 


CHANT. 
OFFERING. 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE. (iG Congregation stanoing.] (The organist first plays through the music 
of the following bymn, ** Ein Feste Burg.” 


HYSIN. 


(From Jas. 1, printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet 


(Psalm 15, printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form.) 


(\ Sung at once by the congregation standing. } 
A mighty fortress is our God,~ EIN FesTE BorG. 


PRAYER. 


RESPONSE. (To be sung by the choir without announcement from the minister, the congregation re- 
maining seated. In churches where there is no choir the response may be sung by the congregation with- 
out rising.) 

Peace, perfect peace, in this dark world of sin.—PAR TECUM. 


SERIION. 
CLOSING SERVICE. 


hymn.) 
MINISTER.—Go to now, ye that say, Today or tomorrow we will go into this city, and 
spend a year there, and trade, and get gain: whereas ye know not what shall be on 
the morrow. What is your life? For ye are a vapor, that appeareth for a little time, 
and then vanisheth away. e 
PropLe.—For that ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall both live, and 
do this or that. 
HYMN. 


(The people standing. The organist first plays through the music of the following 


(tr Sung at once by the congregation standing.) 
The sands of time are sinking.—RUTHERFORD. 
ALTERNATIVE HYMN. 


Thus far the Lord bas led me on.—HEBRON. 
(er Congregation seated.) 


(To be sung, if preferred, instead of the one above.) 


PRAYER. 
MINISTER.—Let us pray. O God, who hast sounded in our ears thy divine and sav- 
ing oracles, enlighten our souls to the full understanding of what has been spoken, 
that we may be not only hearers of thy Word, but also doers of thy will, following 
after faith unfeigned, blameless life and irreproachable conduct; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

BENEDICTION. 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you evermore. 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION.—Amen. 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. 


(By the minister.) 


(> The congregation remaining with heads bowed.) 
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and music printed in full. 
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less than 100 copies 


of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist Services are issued monthly—a 


complete service, with music, in each issue. 
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10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youth. 
GENERAL WorsulP, 17—“Abide with 


us.”” 18—“ Eternal light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘*God be with us for the night is closing.” 


ad SERIES. 21—“1 Am.” 
Good She herd.’ ” 25—“T Am the ar the Truth, 
3d SERIES. 27.—The Master and His Disciples. 


22—"* I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—‘‘I Am the Light of the Worid.” 24- 
xe Life.” 26—"1 Am the Living One.” 
28.—Whitsuntide. 29.—Simon Peter. 


—“IT Am the 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
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THE OONGREGATIONAL Y. P. 8. 0. E. 
RALLY IN BOSTON. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11, 1895, IN TENT 
WILBISTON ON BOSTON COMMON, 2.30 TO 5 
O’CLOCK. 

PROGRAM. 
Greeting, Hon. S. B. Capen. 
Greeting, Mr. William Shaw. 


OUR PILGRIM FATHERS, 


1. Congregationalism and Ecclesiastical 
Freedom. Rev. Dwight M. Pratt, Williston 
Church, Portland, Me., eight minutes. 

2. Congregationalism and Mental Freedom. 
President Gates, Iowa College, eight minutes. 

3. Congregationalism and Political Freedom. 
Hon. Elijah Morse, Canton, Mass., eight min- 
utes. 

AS PILGRIM CHILDREN. 

1. The Obligation of Our Inheritance. 
F. B. Doe, Ashland, Wis., eight minutes. 

2, Our Present Responsibility—an Obliga- 
tion of Each Soul to Every Other Soul. Rev. 
D. M. Fisk, Toledo, O., eight minutes. 

3. Our Ultimate Goal—the Freedom of Each 
Soul and Body in the World. Rev. A. E. 
Dunning, D. D., Boston, eight minutes. 


OUR DEFINITE DUTIES. 


1. Loyalty to Local Church. Miss Charlotte 
T. Sibley, Belfast, Me., four minutes. 

2. Loyalty to Our Own Mission Boards. 
N. Boynton, Boston, eight minutes. 

38. How Are Things? How Organize New 
State Work ?—two-minute speeches by C. E. 
leaders, e.g., president of Iowa Union, presi- 
dent of Missouri Union, president of Wisconsin 
Union, president of Chicago Union, president 
of Brooklyn Union, etc. Nearly all of the 
speakers announced in this program have 
consented to speak. The chairman, Mr. W. H. 
Strong of Detroit, hopes that every one will 
accept. 


Rev. 


Dr. 


oo 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, LL.D, 


The world of science loses one of its foremost 
leaders in the death of Professor Huxley, which 
occurred June 29, at Eastbourne, Eng. He was 
born at Ealing May 4, 1825, and attended the 
school in that place, of which his father was one of 
the masters. Though without a university educa- 
tion he rapidly attained eminence by reason of his 
researches in various fields of science, and as early 
as 1851 was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
From this time onward honors were heaped upon 
him thick and fast. He became a professor of nat- 
ural history in the Royal School of Mines, president 
of the British Association and of the Royal Society, 
a member of the London School Board, lord rector 
of Aberdeen University, and filled many other posi- 
sitions with conspicuous ability. Ten years ago he 
resigned all bis official duties and settled down to 
a life of comparative quiet at his home in East- 
bourne. It was during this period that his contro- 
versial articles in the line of Biblical criticism 
attracted much attention, In 1890 he published an 
article in the London Times antagonistic to Gen- 
eral Booth’s scheme, and two years later appeared 
his book entitled Essays on Some Controverted 
Questions. 

In 1876 he visited America and a strong friend- 
ship was formed with Prof. John Fiske. The au- 
thorship of the word™“‘ agnostic” is attributed to 
Professor Huxley, and he became the leader of 
what is technically termed the agnostic movement, 
in which he was bitterly arrayed against Mr. Glad- 
stone. In private life, despite his controversial 
spirit elsewhere, he was genial and warm-hearted, 
and had a special fondness for animals and little 
children. 





THE GENERAL HOWARD ROLL OF 
HONOR. 

The following names, representing eighty- 
five shares, constitute the band of enthusiastic 
men and women who have been eager for 
early enrollment on the General Howard 
Roll of Honor. Their gifts of $100 apiece go 
tuward the debt of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society. It is hoped that 1,300 
more persons will speedily be found who will 
add their names and thus wipe out the debt: 


O. O. Howard, Burlington, Vt. 

Supt. J. H. Morley, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Anna C, Park, Bennington, Vt. 

—_ Cong’! Church, Burlington, lo., by Rev. Wm. Sal- 


r, D. D. 
cong’ Ghuren, Saratoga (3 shares), by Dr. G. F. Harvey. 


Rev. KR. J. Kent, D. D., mreent n, N.Y 
A aay Friend, ‘Brooklyn, N 
Rev. J. M. Li 


opez, the Spanish Church, New York city. 
Mt. Vernon Church, Boston, by Mr. T. Y. Crowell. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, . Y., by Mr. Chapin. 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, DD, Brookiyn, | i 
Mrs. G. W. Hebara, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mr. W. B, Howland, + ie 
A Friend, Providence, R. 
Mrs. Geo. C. Stebbins, Rican. N.Y. 
Rev, W. H. Moore, Hartford, Ct. 
Rev. Samuel Weyler, Buffalo, Wyo. 
Mr. Wm. Ives Washburn, New York city. 
Mr. G. W. Hebard, Brooklyn, N. » 2 
Rev. James Tufts, Monson, Mass. 
Mr. Thomas Ritch, Greenwich, Ct. 
Central Church, Phisadeiphia, Pa. 
Deacon D. N. Camp, New Britain, Ct. 
A Lady Friend, E. Hartford, Ct. 
Mr. Rockwood Barrett, Rutland, Vt. 
ae. Wm. H. Sawyer, Wore ester, ‘Mass. 

. P. Starr, Spencer, Masa. 
Mr. Geo. F. Harvey, Saratoga, N.Y 
Center Church, Brattiebore, Vt. 
Mr. . Sherwin, Brattleboro, 
A Friend, Greenwich, Ut. 
A Friend, C a Mass. 
Rey. E. B. Webb , D. D., Boston, Le oh 
Mr. Homer N. Lockwood, New York ¢ 
ah y J. Pearsall, for King’s ka! Brooklyn, 


A Lady Friend, oe oO prinasolt. Mass. 

Mrs. Phoebe A. Crafts Jolumbus, O. 

Mrs. Geo. F, Harvey, Saratoga, N. Y. 

Mrs. 8S. R. Sawe, Ware, Mass. 

Mrs. non Wilcox, Saratoga, N. Y. 

W. H_M. U, of Vermont 

Mrs. Emma A, Smith, Old Mystie, Ct. 

Mr. See. P. Stockwell, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mr. Chas, H. Parsons, Brooklyn, -¥. 

Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, Ct., 
Phillips, D. D. 

New Haven Cong’! Club, 12 shares, 

Mr. Roland Mather, Hartford, Ct., 5 shares. 

Mrs. Mary L. Mitchell, Waterbury, Ct. 5 shares. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Fellows, Norwich, 

The Misses Gilman and are Lane, am, Ct. 

Mrs. A. F. Vierce, Suffield, 

Rev. ll. T. Cheever, + peed Mass. 

Mr. Homer Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Nichols, Haverhill, Mass. 

Mayor W. J. Van Patten, ae Mt Vt. 

Mr John A. Chapman, Exete , N. A. 

Mr. William. Gill, Northport, Mic h. 

Miss Anna U. Whitin, W hitinsville, Mass., 2 shares. 

Hon. H. H, Osgood, Norwich, © t. 

Mrs. Moses Pierce, Norwich, Ct. 

Miss M. J. Elmore, Burnside, Ct. 

Mrs. J. G. MeCuliongh, North Bennington, Vt. 

North Cong’! Church, North Amherst, Mass., by E. A. 
Dickenson. Treasurer, 


by Rev. C. O. Day. 
‘Vt 


by Rev. W.L. 
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FELLOWSHIP WITHDRAWN. 


At the regular May meeting of Puritan Confer- 
ence, Ohio, after the report of an investigating’ 
committee bad been rendered, these resolutions 
were unanimously adopted: 

1, That Puritan Conference of Congregationa 
Churches withdraws fellowsbip from Rev. J. H. 
Slaney as provived in the constitution, 

2. That Rev. J. H. Slaney is, in the opinion of the 

conference, unworthy to receive the usual letters 


of commendation. JOHN W. SEWARD, 
Registrar. 





NEARLY every one needs a good tonic at this sea- 
son. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the one true tonic and 
blood purifier. 


THE Fitchburg Railroad changed time, summer 
schedule, July 1, making some very important 
changes. Express trains for Troy, Rotterdam and 
the West leave Boston at 9A. M.,3 and7P. M. Ac- 
cemmodation trains Jeave Boston for Troy at 6.45 
and 11.304, M. On Sundays accommodation trains 
for Troy 2 9 A. M.and Western express3 P.M. The 
Saratoga express leaves Boston at 9 A. M., arriving 
Saratoga 3.30 Pp. M. Trains for Lake Champlain, 
Adirondacks and Montreal, via Bellows Falls, leave 
Boston at 8 and 114. M.and 7 P.M. An accommo- 
dation train leaves Boston at 3.05 Pp. M. for Bellows 
Falls, connecting with trains for Windsor and White 
River Junction, Vt., also for Rutland, Vt. On Sun- 
days the 305 p. mM. Cheshire Branch train leaves 
Boston at 3 o’clock, but does not connect beyond 
Bellows Falls. Trains on the Watertown Branch 
are scheduled to make faster time, and some of the 
Maine Line trains run via Watertown to Boston. 
The service to Marlboro, Pepperell, Milford, Keene 
and Bellows Falls is greatly improved by the addi- 
tion of new trains. Parlor cars run on this train 
Boston to Bellows Falls. 


-Nervousness > 


Cannot be permanently cured by the use of 
opiates and sedative compounds. It is too 
deeply seated. It is caused by an impover- 
ished condition of the blood, upon which the 
nerves depend for sustenance. This is the 
true and only natural explanation for nervous- 
ness. Purify, enrich and vitalize the blood 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


and nervousness will disappear. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla will give vitality to the blood and will 
send it coursing through the veins and arteries 
charged with the life-giving, strength build- 
ing qualities which make strong nerves. If 
you are nervous, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
find the same relief of which hundreds of 
people are telling in their published testi- 


monials Get 
Hood’s ¢::, Hood’s 


Because Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the only True 
Blood Purifier prominently in the public 
eye today. Sold by all druggists. 


Hood’s Pills 





cure babitual constipation 
Price 25 cents per box. 














low cost. 











or advertise them, 
demand for our small tables. 

One reason for this is 
We sell 
per cent. under the usual market prices. 

Another cause is our immense assortment. 
no small advantage in buying a table to have your 
choice from 235 different patterns. 





SMALL TABLES. 


There is an old maxim that the goods which 
please are already half sold, and it is certainly true, 
for with no effort whatever on our part to introduce 


we are having an unprecedented 


the fact of 
10 to 30 


undoubtedly 


all our tables at from 


It is 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Since our last issue the stock market has 
experienced one of the severest declines since 
the panic of 1893. We should perhaps amend 
this statement by saying that the so-called in- 
dustrials were the chief victims, while the 
railroad list, all things considered, stood up 
well against the pressure. The panicky de- 
cline in these industrials is the logical conclu- 
sion of the past three months of uninterrupted 
bull speculation. Everybody was loaded with 
more or less sugar, but this much can be said 
with safety, that the stock would not have 
been allowed to fade away in the manner in 
which it did had not the Havemeyers wished it. 

The flurry started with a sensational drop in 
Chicago gas, which is thought to foreshadow 
the omission of the next dividend. Large ex- 
penditures and hostile legislative attacks are 
the reasons the street assigns for this. Then 
came the raid on sugar certificates, after 
which the bears, flushed with victory, jumped 
on rubber and national lead. 

This break in the stock market is, as we 
state above, simply the logical outcome of an 
enormous bull speculation, running over a 
period of three months, during which time 
there has been no noteworthy reaction. It is 
in no wise due to any unfavorable change in 
the business situation of the country, on the 
contrary, that shows steady improvement, and 
the iron trade is in an extremely flourishing 
condition. So great is the rush in the iron 
and metal trades that some of its more con- 
servative members are becoming somewhat 
frightened. 

Although there has been an advance in iron 
products prices are still relatively low. Thus, 
steel rails today are $24; during 1891 and 1892 
they were $30, and during 1893 they were’ $28. 
No.1 foundry pig iron sold at $17.50 in 1891, 
$16 in 1892 and $14 50 in 1893. Today the quo- 
tation is $13 and $13.50. Several of the large 
iron and steel plants are sold ahead on steel 
rails from sixty to ninety days. In a word, 
the iron companies have apparently just 
started upon what will probably prove a long, 
prosperous period, and which accounts for the 
advances in the securities of these big iron 
companies. Among the best of these are the 
shares of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany, and these have really advanced the 
least. 

As we predicted two weeks ago, the Boston 
& Maine has secured the Concord & Montreal. 
This is a victory of great importance to Bos- 
ton. The lease means a practical ownership 
for the Boston & Maine of a direct through 
line to Montreal. New Hampshire people 
have opposed the lease, but the people of that 
State probably will enjoy as gootl facilities 
under Boston & Maine management as before. 

It is declared, with some appearance of fact, 
that the Vanderbilts have secured absolute 
control of the New York & New England and 
that it is merely the commencement of a huge 
plan to upbuild Boston as a shipping port. 
There are, undoubtedly, great opportunities 
for capital in Boston harbor, and the Vander- 
bilts may have decided to develop its possi- 
bilities, but hitherto the Vanderbilt railroad 
lines have discriminated against Boston in the 
matter of freight rates, to the advantage of 
New York. 




















Marriages. 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
WENZEL—ESTABROOK—In Worcester, June 27, by 
Rev. Elijah Horr, Mr. John Wenzel of Ashiand and 
Miss Katharine Estabrook of Worcester. 
Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





CAIRNS—In Waterbury, Ct., June 25, Matilda J., wife 
of the late Robert Cairns. 

HASKELL—In Brooklyn, N. Y., June 23, John Howard 
Haskell, aged 47 yrs., a prominent worker in the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church. 

HERRICK-—In Westfield, June 26, Lucina Herrick, a 
well-known school teacher, and a member of the First 
Congregational church for fifty-three years, aged 78 
yrs. 
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PHILLIPS—In Delaware, O., June 25, Philip Phillips, 
famous as a musical director and composer, an 
known under the name of the “ singing evangelist, 
aged 61 yrs. 

SMITH—In Winchester, N. H., May 30, Chloe D., widow 

of the late John C. Smith, aged 88 yrs. 


” 


HENRY MARTYN SMITH. 


A strong and worthy man, a man of much intelligence 
and energy, of high Christian character and wide infiu- 
ence, has entered on his great reward in Worcester, 
June 17, at the age of 65. 

Born in New Bedford, the son of Rev. S. 8. Smith, of 
a long line of Congregational clergymen, there being 
twenty-two in the New England history, he was educated 
at Westminster ae and in the class of 1851 at 
Amherst College, studi law in Detroit and gave bis 
life to journalism until his connection with the Wash- 
burn & Moen Company in 1579. He was in the Massa- 
chusetts LegisJature in 1884 and 1885. His literary and 
historical tastes and es contributed creditably 
to the interest of various public occasions. He was 
active in Christian work and moral reform, and for a 
long time was the W t correspondent of The 
Congregationalist. 

The chief work of his life, however, and that which 
ultimately led to his decline, was his editorial work in 
the time of the war. o one can ever know what 
incessant and self-sacrificing labors it cost, and what it 
was worth to the nation, to shape public opinion through 
the columns of a great newspaper in the critical hours 
of our life and death struggle. r. Smith was for many 
poate, and through the entire period of the rebellion, 
he managing editor of the Chicago Tribune. Asa patriot 
and a Christian he threw himself into his country’s 
cause with all his heart, enlisting in ove of the first 
Illinois regiments. Prominent persons, however, among 
whom was President Lincoln, insisted upon his remain- 
ing at his desk in the 7ribune office, persuaded that his 
pen would prove mightier than his sword. 

He accompanied Mr. Lincoln on his tripto Washington 
at the time of his inauguration, and throughout the 
remainder of the President’s life was in frequent com- 
munication and council with him. He often went into 
the camps of the Union army that he might present to 
the great Northwest clear and accurate impressions of 
the developments of the terrible conflict. In his later 
a he used to say, “I did not die on the battlefield 

ut on my office floor in Chicago.” for during that 

anxious period, as the messages flew over the wires 
from the seat of war, he worked night and day with an 
unsparing intensity of devotion of brain and heart 
which well explains the gradual fading of all bis powers 
until he sank into a martyr’s grave, another costly 
offering on his country’s sbrine. 

In 1854 he married Harriet, daughter of Hon. Chas. 
Hudson, and in 1876 Elizabeth, daughter of Rev. William 
H. Sanford, who survives him with two children, George 
Sanford Smith, a lawyer in Portland, Ore, and Fanp 
Heywood, wife of Rev. J. M. C. Leiper, Blanvelt, N. Y. 

A. H. P. 
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You Are Losing 


|. if your savings are earn- 
ing only 3 or 4%. You 
should have at least 6% 

with perfect safety. 
Our little book is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘sees, aac.” 


Please mention The Congregationalist. 


SPECIAL OFFERING! 
$7,5 
First Mortgage (% Bonds 


AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


These bonds are in denominations of $100, $500 and 
#1000, with interest payments January and July, and are 
issued by the Hammond Cleat and Insulator Company 
to extend the Company’s business both in this country 
and abroad. The company owns and controls patent 
rights which enables it to furnish electrical supplies 
and specialties second to none on the market. This 
issue of Bonds is sold direct by the Company for imme- 
diate delivery. Address all communications to 

EDW. H. CROWELL. Treasurer, 
Equitable Building, Room 75, Boston, Mass. 


Home Investment. 


BEST CHANCE EVER OFFERED. 


THE HAVERHILL PHARMACAL CO., 
sole proprietors of Ur. Bacon’s Headache Tablets, the 
quickest, safest and surest headache cure known, offer 
a limited amount of stock at par, ®10 pershare. Busi- 
ness flourishing, good dividends certain. Money to be 
used ip immediate extension of facilities, made impera- 
tive by the demand for the goods, Strictest investiga- 
tion invited. 

These tablets are absolutely sate and sure, easy and 
pleasant to take, cure any headache in 5 to 20 minutes, 
25 tablets 25 cents; of ieading druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price by 

Maverhill Pharmacal Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Ner vous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
"ental Failure. 


Freligh’s 


' I ‘on i Cc (A Phosphorised 
Cerebro-Spinant) 

will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, *l 
directions, testimonials, etc., to’ gy 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle 


Depression. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1896. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











Caah te WARES... .ccccccscscccvccccdevcecenevcoses pele te 
GES BND conic cccnecheshnesssatesndesntevenss $666,572.17 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,453,875.00 
Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad Stocks and 
Bonds (market value)..........scesesceseeese 3,618,607.50 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 813,914.94 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on 
BD candccgcnsecesscasosencnsatsovnsbaconvese 519,894.34 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ 125,100.00 
rane uncollected and in hands of - 
MAB, corcvcccsciasoccsesccveveds Seveensccobecs 1353, 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1895 46,524.22 
$9,159,836.54 
LIABILITIES. 
EN Gi \ yh vt epee $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund 4,369,289.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and 720,119.76 
PENS ce cabosesns civcobeestous - 1,070,427.78 
9,159,836.54 


D. A. HEALD, President. 
4 = BNOW.. sees: Vice-Presidents. 
W. L. BIGELOW, 
TB GREENE, ’ } Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 
New YORK, January 8, 1895. 





HIGH -Crry, COUNTY 
GRADE AND STATE 


BONDS, 
PAYING A HIGH RATE OF INTEREST. 


nake pocialty of High Class 
e for permanent In- 


licited 


e n as 
Securities, suitab 
vestment. 
Corr 
SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers 
10 Wall Street, New York. 
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8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business, 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


AN INVESTMENT BETTER 


Than stocks or goid mining; perfectly safe, and good 
foralifetime. Luvestors of small or l¢rge amounts can 
have full particulars and best references by addressing 


MESA HACIENDA CO., P.O. Box 2062, New York. 








‘ TIFFANY: GLASS 6: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
- FVRNISHERS"6 GLASS: WORKERS: DOMESTIC: ECCLESIASTICAL: 


DECORATIONS: 


* 333 TO341 FOVRTH AVENVE: NEWYORK: 


* MEMORIALS: 
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THE OENTENNIAL OF UNION OOL- 
LEGE. 


BY REV. TEUNIS 8. HAMLIN, D.D. 


Union College was notable in its inception 
as the first college chartered by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York 
and as the first undenominational college. 
In spirit, administration, faculty and students, 
it has always been truetoitsname. Dr. Nott, 
probably, all things considered, the greatest 
educator America has produced, for sixty-two 
years its president, aimed to “make men 
rather than scholars,’’ and thus gave a practi- 
eal character to Union’s training that bas al- 
ways been notable in her alumni. 

This centennial observance was planned by 
President Raymond on generous lines. The 
greatest colleges from Maine to Virginia were 
* represented by their presidents or professors, 
and not one but confessed with gratitude its 
obligation to Union. Alumni have spoken of 
the college in business, politics, statesman- 
ship, medicine, the law and the ministry. 
The roll of eminent alumni in every walk of 
life has been called, amid reverent enthusi- 
asm and tender tribute paid to the unmen- 
tioned names of faithful workers who have 
not reached fame. 

Especially noteworthy has been the respect 
and love shown the names of former profes- 
sors. Dr. Nott’s name, of course, always 
elicits a shout. But it has not been hitherto 
characteristic of Union’s alumni meetings 
that mention of other names has been enthu- 
siastically received. Indeed, some have felt 
that an intimate relation could be traced be- 
tween this lack of gratitude and the recent 
decadence of the college. This year has 
shown a very different spirit. The name of 
Dr. Laurens P. Hickok has been cheered to 
the echo whenever mentioned, so has that 
of Tayler Lewis, so that of Isaac W. Jackson. 
These, and like men, are the glory of the col- 
lege; the memory of them should be inexpres- 
sibly dear to the alumni, and this year, if 
never before, we have evidence that it is so. 

Space forbids avy general review here of 
even the most notable achievements of Union’s 
sons. In teaching they have been especially 
noteworthy. Francis Wayland, Henry Philip 
Tappan and Leonard Woods have been sur- 
passed by no three men in far-reaching in- 
fluence on American education. Six bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church have been 
educated here, Alonzo and Horatio Potter 
presiding over the two greatest dioceses in 
the country, Pennsylvania and New York. 
The chief judicial positions of this State have 
long been filled by Union’s alumni, and at 
the bar men like Seward, Porter and a host of 
eminent advocates have added luster to her 
name. And she gave Ward Hunt to the 
Supreme Bench of the United States. 

The universal feeling among the great 
crowd of alumni gathered here at this cen- 
tennial was one of eminent hopefulness. Like 
nearly all colleges, Union needs money. She 
has very valuable landed property at Long 
Island City, bequeathed to her by Dr. Nott, 
but it is not immediately valuable, at least 
not at its full value. Union will one day be 
a very rich institution, unless she is compelled 
to sacrifice her heritage. Hence the appeal 
here has been for temporary aid to bridge 
achasm. No doubt much aid will come from 
her successful alumni. 

Dr. Andrew V. V. Raymond, inaugurated 
president a year ago, is beyond question the 
right man in the right place. He is wise, 
energetic, fertile in resources, of beautiful 
spirit, holding the confidence equally of trus- 
tees, alumni and undergraduates. He has 
carried on these varied centennial observ- 
ances with the most admirable courtesy and 
dignity. And we are all going away from the 
old home feeling confident that Union is to 
renew her best prime. 

Nach ae ees 


It is one of the saddest of sights to see good 
men standing sentry at the hour gate of 
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dreams, attempting against the most discour- 
aging odds to defend their poor fallacies from 
profane and irreverent investigation, pain- 
fully pleading doubtful Scripture and still 
more doubtful tradition in behalf of detected 
and convicted superstitions.—J. G. Whittier. 





The problem of life becomes, one cannot say 
how many degrees, more complicated as our 
material wealth is increased, since the prob- 
lem is not merely nor mainly to get life for 
our bodies, but by this or a similar discipline 
to get life for our souls.— Thoreau. 








ARE YOu GOING WEstT?—Any one contemplating 
a trip to the West should write or call on the Chi- 
cago & Alton R. R. Agent at 227 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., who can ticket you by all lines, The 
Chicago & Alton, America’s most popular railroad, 
is universally recognized as the best line from Chi- 
cago to all points. 


BORROWED FROM THE TuURKS.—One of the most 
useful pieces of furniture in any household is a 
small table, either low or high, but in either case 
taking little floor space. In almost every room two 
or three such tables may be placed to excellent ad- 
vantage. The manner in which the Turks use low 
tables has given us many clever hints, and some of 
the most charming effects in our modern houses are 
dependent upon the free use of small tables. We 
venture to remind our readers that the place to buy 
such tables to the best advantage is at the Paine 
warerooms on Canal Street, where very low prices 
are quoted for this one line of furniture. 
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Household Supplies. 


Blind © 
to her own inter- oe: 
ests—the woman Vf 
who doesn’t use 
Pearline. She 
can’t see, or 
won’tsee, so 
the can’t 














be helood and won 't be. 
Pearline saves woman's work 
in all washing and cleaning. 
Everything is kept from harm; 
all things are kept from wear. 
Take some comfort, by taking 
Pearline. There's less to do, 
but there’s much more done. 


Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
lous grocers will tell you “ this 
Beware : as good | as”’ or “ the same as 
Pearline.’ ’S FALSE 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends 
you something in place of Pea arline, do the honest 
thing—send it back, 270 J AMES PYLE, 
















pune 


get the genuine. 
wreath—on every tin. 


CHICAGO, 


has a more welcome sound if you know the food is cooked 
with COTTOLENE. You are sure to enjoy it, and it is sure 
not to cause you any distress as it would if cooked with lard. 
Begin the use of COTTOLENE at once. 
Sold everywhere in one, three and five 
pound tins with trade mark—steer’s head in cotton-plant 


THE WN. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
224 State Street, BOSTON, 





But be sure and 
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licura 


Instantly Relieves 











Cuticura Soap, 
and a. single 
application of 
Cuticura, the 
great skin cure, 
afford instant relief, 
/ permit rest and sleep, 
and point to a speedy cure 
in every form of torturing, ausfig- 
uring skin humors. 


id th: hout the world. British depot: Newrerr, 
wi "POTTER Davo & Cuz. Corp., Boston, U.8.4- 
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W A (OMBINATION BOX OF WEET HOME SOAP 
ror $10.00: rme LARKIN 3 DAL MarG CO 
Durable—Easily A plied. 
his roofing is manu oe 
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A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS.. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the open 
church, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST.— 








“THRIFT IS A GOOD REY- 
ENUE.”” GREAT SAVING 
RESULTS FROM — 
LINESS AND. . 


SAPOLIO 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF DRUMMOND. 


Dr. Stalker’s speech in defense of Professor 
Drummond, delivered in the Free Assembly 
May 30, will go on record as one of the great- 
est and most masterly apologies for a sus- 
pected Christian teacher ever uttered. We 
referred editorially to it recently, and we 
cannot forbear further quotations from the 
report in the Glasgow Christian Leader: 


The facts of the evolutionists are very re- 
markable. Give them only the faintest be- 
ginnings of life and they will show you how, 
under the impulse of hunger alone and the 
instinct of self preservation, the creatures 
have struggled upwards, laying hold at 
every step of whatever could afford the 
slightest advantage in the struggle for ex- 
istence, till, in the course of millions of 
millenniums, the variety of forms which the 
universe of the present day exhibits have 
been evolved. It is a wonderful story, but 
it is a terrible one, for selfishness has been 
the only motive of the struggle; combat and 
slaughter bave marked every step of its 
course; the strong have always survived 
and the weak have gone to the wall. Pro- 
fessor Drummond has felt with peculiar 
keenness the horror of this history. He 
has felt how unlikely it is that a world 
which has been from first to last the arena 
of such unlimited selfishness and bloodshed 
should have proceeded from a God of love, 
and how formidable a weapon therefore 
ev lution, as usually interpreted, puts into 
the hands of atheism. Lis purpose is to 
turn aside the point of this weapon; and 
how does he do so? Not, as theologians 
have usually done, by showing that un- 
proved assumptions are imported into the 
argument and that there are breaks in the 
continuity of the history, but by showing, 
as only a man of‘ science could do, that 
something of great importance extending 
aloug almost the whole length of the cosmic 
history has been omitted from the observa- 
tions of the naturalist. This thing omitted 
is what Professor Drummond calls the 
struggle for the life of others. It is the 
very opposite from the struggle for life to 
which evolution has ascribed so great and 
almost exclusive a role. Connected with 
the function of reproduction, as the strug- 
gle for life is with that of nutrition, this 
struggle for the life of others extends 
through all the realms of animate nature, 
Its tirst beginnings are traced back by Pro- 
fessor Drummond in a way perhaps some- 
what exaggerative but most suggestive, 
almost to the first movements in the origi- 
nal atoms of the world; and in the innu- 
merable stages of the cosmic development it 
is everywhere present until in the heart of 
hymanity it reaches its ultimate unfolding 
in the most exquisite and refined forms of 
love, 

This is the other wing, so to speak, by 
which creation has lifted itself into the 
realms of order and beauty, or—to use Pro- 
fessor Drummond's own pbrase—it is the 
other half ot the ladder by which the ascent 
has been achieved, but by Darwin and the 
others who have worked out the doctrine of 
evolution it has been strangely neglected. 

This principle is not only different from 
the one to which evolutionists bave ascribed 
the genesis of the world, but it is in every 
way superior. The other gives way to it, 
because in the struggle tor the life of their 
offspring mothers willingly sacrifice their 
own. Inthe higher forms of life the strug- 
gle for the life of others becomes ever more 
intense, while the struggle for life abates. 
That is to say, love overcomes selfishness; 
light overcomes darkness; the universe is a 
realm of love and light, not of selfishness 
and slaughter; and thus the character of the 
Author of nature is vindicated. Love, as it 
evolves into higher forms and becomes 
more refined, lays hold of one object after 
another of finer and finer q ality, until, in 
the fully formed heart of man, it lays hold 
of the supreme object—God himself. As it 
takes him iato its embrace, it is vivified and 
ennobled by the contact, and in the new life 
thus experienced it finds the final proof of 
the existence of him who is the originator 
of the whole development. For the evolu- 
tion is not the cause of itself: God is its 
beginning and he is its end. 

How far the discovery of a struggle for 
the life of others*is original to Professor 
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Drummond, I am not scientific enough to 
be able to say, but there can be no doubt 
about the impressiveness of his exposition 
and illustration of it. That it is by this 
double ladder of ascent that man has come 
into existence I am far from asserting, but 
J do not think that any intelligent reader 
of the book as a whole can doubt that the 
purpose of Professor Drummond is to lead 
up to the Creator, of whom and through 
whom and to whom are all things 

Professor Drummond's own demonstra- 
tion seems to me in many respects singu 
larly uuconvincing. He constantly con 
founds evolution in the sense which is 
denied with growth in the sense which all 
acknowledge. Ile has proved nothing 
which would not go well enough with the 
assumption of an irreducible number of 
species, much smaller, perhaps, than has 
hitherto been supposed, but still large. 
Then, I cannot persuade myself that there 
is not more in the first chapter of Genesis 
than Professor Drummond allows, If there 
is one chapter in the Bible which is divine, 
it is this one; and, although I would by no 
means say that it is science written before- 
hand, yet I am equally unable to believe 
that the harmonies which it presents with 
the latest discoveries of science are acci 
dental. Butitis one thing not to accepta 
certain view and quite another to declare it 
intolerable. 





THE BEsT GUARANTEE.—A medicine which has 
stood the test of thirty years, and which has elicited 
must be good. Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam 
more than ten thousand voluntary testimonials, 
never fails to cure the worst coughs and lung 
troubles. Sold by all druggists. 
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~~ Heart Disease 
¢ Kills Suddenly, 


but never without fair warning. By an 
occasional fluttering, a perceptible palpita- 
tion, shortness of breath, etc.; in many ways 
is the victim fully notified. But his friends 
are ignorant,and the warning is disregarded, 
until loving associates are shocked and 
dazed by another sudden death. 

“My wife suffered years with heart trouble 
which the doctors called incurable valvular 
coagulation of the heart. She took 3 bottles 
of Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure six months ago, 
and has not suffered since. She sleeps well, 
and is like a@ new person altogether, and 
says Dr. Miles’ Remedies are gold to her.”"— 
F. B. JACKSON, 701 S. 27th St., Omaha, Neb, 
For sale by druggists on guarantee that 
first bottle will benefit, or money refunded. 


Dr. Miles’ 
Heart Cure si 
Restores Health 


« Set 2 Eee 


MINARD'S LINIMENT 


4 Bane not Mag ALL DRUGS! aR price E OF 2Scrs. s 
[pte tote Ar THe POPU F 





ro * Sampies FREE ® 
iy TRY IT AND YOU 
LAMAN BEAST] WiLL BE CONVINCED] 








MINARD'S LINIMENT. MFG CO. 
CUCL DECODED 








of Bees, Wasps, Hornets, Centipedes or ¢ 


insects, are instantly soothed nil quickly 

cured with Pain-Killer. 

the effect of the poison, allays the irrita- 
tion, reduces the swelling and stops the 
When you go fishing, on a picnic 
or on any outing trip, be sure and take a bottle of 


Pain-Killer 


For all pain—internal or external—it has no equal, and 
for Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea and Dysentery, it is almost 
Sold everywhere at 25c. a bottle. 
has been doubled.) Accept no imitation or substitute. 
The genuine bears the name—PERRY Davis & Son. 


pain. 


a specific. 





Larrabee’s 
Rheumatic 


Liniment 


isanold and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Catarrh, 
Toothache, Lumbago, Backache and 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
ant. Try it. For sale by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 
Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


DYSPEPSIA 


and “how to lose it.”. Our booklet will interest you—if 
you're a dyspeptic. MAILED FREE fr the asking. 
WEART & CoO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOB OOEVERV DAY! 2 rc 
a to represent 

OEY manufacturing company? We will 

00 @ lady or gentleman in every locality 

@atonce Noexperience required. This is not 


@ an advertising scheme but a genuine offer by a responsible 
g ees rn No ate y wanted, simply yourname and address. 
g Write today and le: . Aba ay ‘ou caD make $5. a 

F LEONARD MFG. CO STREET GA itis, 
CAAA AATF 





THE SAVING 


LAUD’S 
N pypb> 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 
Poorness of the Blood and 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. 
To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 
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THE SOIENTIFIO SPIRIT AND THE 
DATA OF RELIGION. 


The contribution of science to the origi- 
nality of our time is more marked in the 
creation of the scientific spirit. Having 
first startled then angered the established 
mind of the age, it soon began to stimulate 
and vivify. Some thinkers borrowed the 
scientific method for defense, some caught 
the scientific spirit for inspiration and use. 
The distinction between these two classes 
of minds, so differently affected by the 
scientific spirit, is a very sharp one and in 
some manifestations very amusing, espe- 
cially when they meet in the attempt at 
argument, but each class shows in its own 
way the common incentive. Just now noth- 
ing is mote marked than the use by some 
of the stronger religious minds of the scien- 
tific method for the revisiou in the interest 
of religion of certain conclusions of science. 
It is unscientific, says one writer, I give 
his argument, not his words, to leave out 
the supervatural in calculating the evolu- 
tion or development of the human race, 
Religion bas been the mainspring in all the 
complicated movements of human history. 
To ignore tbat factor is to make vivid every 
conclusion which may bé drawn frou the 
phenomena of society. Another writer at- 
tacks naturalism as not only iuconsistent 
with all bigher emotions and conceptions, 
but as unscientific, because of the absolute 
inadequacy of the senses to give us accu. 
rate and sufficient information. Avd then, 
by a like argument, authority is put above 
reason as the decisive force in religion, in 
politics, in society and €ven in science, 

Of course, this is a temporary stage of 
thought, This is argument, not the appro- 
priation of all truth, the synthesis of a 
courageous and dircerving faith, But the 
way is opening to the larger and more com- 
plete result. The present f-ct is that the 
scientific spirit has set everybody to think- 
ing. Some were not prepared for it, some 
will get no further than confusion, some 
will stick in some kind of denial or unbe- 
lief, the few will lead the way into the 
larger thought and into the higher and more 
certain faith,.and the multitude will fol- 
low. The tendency is toward originality, 
not merely as expressed in investigation, but 
in high reasoning and in the assertion of 
principles and ideas which will take rule. 
The age may yet culminate in song. When 
the certainties shall have come round again 
with a larger meaning and the spiritual 
shall have regained the supremacy, vot by 
reaction but by advance and progress, we 
may find amongst us those who can give 
us the vision ot the new earth and the new 
heaven.—-President Tucker of Dartmouth, 
at Smith College. 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF SOIENOE. 


By the multitude of problems it has set 
at rest it has abundantly justified the ques 
tioning spirit which is the spirit of all sci- 
ence and, as we shall see, of philosophical 
science especially, Nevertheless, physical 
science, however useful and fascinating, has 
two notable defects. The first is that it 
cannot answer the questions men most de 
sire toknow. It may aid usin performing 
our duty, but cau never tell us why, or even 
that, we should perform it. [t can tell us 
the truth about many things, but can tell 
us cothing about truth itself, It can afford 
us good reasons for believing various facts, 
but not the grounds on which we should 
believe such reasons, It is essentially su- 
perficial, and not fundamental. This is no 
cause why we should dises*eem it, any more 
than we should disesteem our baker be 
cause he does not know the most recondite 
principles of biology, or the butcher be- 
cause he does not appreciate the bearing 
of embryology on zodlogical classification. 
The mode of explaining the universe most 
popular with physicists is not regarded as 
satisfactory by many men who feel very 
deeply the problem of human life. The 
picture of an aggregate of minute solid 
balls or microscopic ether whirlpools carrys- 
ing on a very complex dance, even though 
intelligence be deemed an accompaniment 
to some of its more involved figures,-is not 
satisfactory, even as a working hypothesis, 
to the deeper thinkers among us. But it is 
the multitude of shallow thinkers who suf- 
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fer on account of the second defett of phys- 
ical science. This second characteristic is | 
its tendency, by cheap and easy appeals to | 
the imagination, to stifle the craving of the | 
intellect to know all that can be known ot | 
the wonderful universe which on every side | 
surrounds us. We are openly counseled to | 
rest contented with ‘“‘appearances”’ (phe- | 
nomena), and to pass our lives as the wit- | 
nesses of what we know to be but a phan. | 
tasmagoria, without trying to obtain what | 
we are told we can never obtain—some 
knowledge of the painted screen, the pig- 
ments, the lanterns and the actors them- 
selves who play off before us the set of dis 
solving views, the relations between which 
are all that physical science professes, or 
even hopes, to-be able to give us any infor 
mation about.—St. George Mivart. 
pn “A | 
Prof. James B. Ames will succeed Dean | 
Langde}! as dean of the Harvard Law Schoul. | 
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Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain 
and strengthens the stomach. 











Delicate Lace 


and Lingerie can be washed with perfect 
safety if you use 


COCO 


TRADE 
the perfect soap. It is just as cheap as com- 
mon soap and just about ten times as good. 
Ask your dealer for it. Made only by 
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There’s lots of snap and vim in this H1rEs’ Root: 
BEER. There’s lots of pleasure and good health in 
it, too. A delicious drink, a temperance drink, a 


home-made drink, a drink that delights the old and 
young. Be sure and get the genuine 


HIRES’ 


Rootbeer 


A 2% cent package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


mE The Chas. E. Hires Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ask Your Grocer 


FOR A BARREL OF 


our 


and judge for yourself whether it is or is not 
THE BEST Bread-Making Flour on the Market. 


wma S, S, PIERCE CO., —_smmmmurm om 


Central Wharf, 
Seollay Square, 
Copley Square, 


Coolidge’s Corner, 
BOSTON. BROOKLINE. 


Freight prepaid on $25.00 orders to any railroad 


station in New England. Sugars excluded. 
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Babics Dic 


in nine cases out of ten because of im- 
proper feeding. In nine cases out of 
ten, Babies under a year old are fed on 
cow’s milk in one form or another. 
The use of cow’s milk is fraught with 
danger. Your doctor will confirm this 
statement. 

There és a food for Babies which 
does not require the addition of cow’s 
milk—a food possessing especial value 
in hot weather—a food which saves 
thousands of lives from Cholera In- 
fantum every year. It requires the 
addition of water only in preparation. 

It is 


Nestle’s Food 


A sample can of Nestlé’s Food will be sent on 
application. 











Thos. Leeming & Co., Sole Agents, 
73 Warren St., New York. 














